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Editorial Notes 


Maharshi Vinoba and the Dacoits 


Recently India rang with the news that maharsi Vinoba had 
quietly walked into the ravines of the Chambal valley in Madhya Pradesh 
and that his call of love and gentleness had touched the hearts of several 
hardened and notorious dacoits who came and surrendered to him. During 
the last many years these ravines had echoed with the gun-shots exchanged 
between the police and the dacoits. A thrill passed over the country as 
the news of the voluntary surrender of the dacoits came out in the papers. 
President Rajendra Prasad sent a telegram to the maharsi which struck 
many as representing the thoughts of countless people who were watching 
the new experiment. In the telegram the President had said: ‘The whole 
nation looks with hope and admiration upon the manner in which you 
have been able to rouse the better instincts and moral sense and thereby 
inspired the faith of dacoits leading to their voluntary surrender. Your 
efforts come to most of us as a refreshing proof of the efficacy of the 
moral approach for reforming the misguided and drawing the best out of 
man. I can only pray for complete success of your mission and offer you 
my regards and best wishes.” In the wake of this significant telegram 
there came a flood of appreciations from many sides. 


A little later, however, doubts and hesitations began to manifest 
themselves in some quarters. Those who had handled the dacoit problem 
as a police problem were perturbed. Their case was that the dacoits were 
inveterate criminals, soaked in blood and evil, who should be given no 
quarter but hunted down or exterminated. This view was fully consistent 
with the theory that this was really a police problem. The police were not 
expected to woo the dacoits through the approach of love and non-violence. 
It would be ridiculous for anyone to have expected the police to handle the 
situation as one of moral or spiritual challenge to themselves. The 
authorities in charge of law and order found the direct approach of the 
maharsi disquieting and upsetting. The dacoits who surrendered inevitably 
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acquired some kind of a halo which was intolerable. The nefarious 
criminals of yesterday could not be allowed to appear in the réle of heroes 
today. Several thousands of the police had been involved in the opera- 
tions against the dacoits for many years and some of them had paid with 
their lives for doing their duty. 


When the authorities therefore stated that their normal work had 
become more difficult and complicated through the injection of the method 
of moral transformation, there was a wave of understanding sympathy for 
the police. The public were caught between the horns of a dilemma: the 
appreciation of a new technique of non-violence in action on the one hand 
and, on the other, the growing apprehension that the new method might 
not solve the whole problem and yet leave the task of the police harder 
than before. This sort of action and reaction in the public mind should 
not surprise anybody. This has happened every time a great person 
appeared in history with the courage and conviction to apply the law of 
love and non-violence to new situations. Socrates was forced to swallow 
poison and to kill himself, Jesus was crucified and Lincoln and Gandhi 


assassinated for adventuring with new methods for the redemption of erring 
humanity. 


The maharsi has remained unperturbed by the cross-currents of 
public sympathy and his appreciation of the surrender of the dacoits to him 
has been equalled only by his understanding of and gentleness to the 
police. In one of his statements he opened his heart wide to all the 
policemen deployed against the dacoits in the Chambal valley. His words 
still ring in our ears: ‘‘Non-violence has been a potent force in the 
spiritual world. Mahatma Gandhi tried it in the political field and during 
the last nine years an attempt has been made to try the principle in the 
socio-economic field. This time, in this area which is ridden with ‘dakis’, 
as they call them, I got an experience I never had before. Hearts have 
been melted and the whole atmosphere is surcharged with the presence of 
God. Those who had taken to dacoity have come in a penitent mood and 
left altogether their old ways. It seems God has worked a miracle in their 
hearts. I can only express my gratitude to God the Almighty, in whose 
faith I am humbly trying to tread the path of love and compassion and 
truth.” These are gentle and humble words which should perturb nobody. 


It has been stated in some quarters that the police had already partly 
solved the problem by capturing or killing a number of dacoits and that, 
given more time, they would have finished the task. This is a tall claim. 
Let us look at the facts. For many years several thousands of the police 
force have been locked up in this area at enormous cost to the tax-payer. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Where some dacoits were caught or shot others have taken their place and 
the frightful game has been more a draw than a complete victory for one 
side or the other. Equally, the maharsi has also not solved the problem. 
He has only created a moral momentum which has reached out to the 
dacoits. The State will not abdicate its authority and function. The 
maharsi, who is a moral revolutionary, will not be prevented either from 
pressing on with his program of ethical transformation. The major 
question, therefore, is how to reconcile these two forces at work. We do 
not think there need be any insuperable difficulty, provided that there is 
mutual understanding and sympathy and the determination to look upon 
each other as complementary forces in an extremely difficult situation. 


Behind the whole of this controversy there is the long-standing 
challenge for the discovery of fresh human approaches to the whole pro- 
blem of crime. We have already fairly solid experience in such human 
approaches in dealing with criminals after they have been caught and 
imprisoned. That is why we are very proud when we establish new types 
of prisons where convicted criminals are treated with humanity and dignity 
in a redemptive manner. No-one now raises the cry that criminals will be 
spoilt in such prisons and that thus crime will be encouraged. What the 
maharsi has done is to go one step further and employ the human approach 
to the criminal even before he is pushed into a prison. Why should any- 
body object to such an experiment? Just as humane prisons are a new 
adventure in the redemption of criminals after conviction. the maharsi’s is 
another experiment in the conversion of the criminals even before capture 
or conviction. Both these have their limitations, arising from the hard 
realities surrounding the whole question of crime and its punishment and 
prevention. But these limitations must not be allowed to block the experi- 
ment either at the pre-conviction or the post-conviction stages. 


When we look at what has happened on the India-China border, we 
see that China has actually annexed territory which, we firmly claim, 
belongs to India and the Chinese are still in occupation. We have not 
ordered our troops to drive out the Chinese from this area. If our facts 
are correct, then what has taken place is nothing less than large-scale 
political dacoity. But even in regard to this major issue, we are willing to 
continue to employ only the approach of negotiation which is the approach 
of non-violence. It may probably be found on analysis that it is just the 
type of people who are attacking Pandit Nehri who are also attacking the 
maharsi. Any new approach to an old problem upsets such people. But 
this is certainly a new development in the world, that war is not precipita- 
ted in anger or in haste and that war itself is considered such a total evil 
that all the patience and goodwill employed to keep back war are con- 
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sidered worth while and legitimate. That is why India has not gone to war 
over Goa, or the People’s Republic of China over Formosa, or Pakistan 
over Kashmir. 


What then are we to do with the situation created by maharsi , 
Vinoba’s new experiment? No-one dare treat it with contempt and, : 
equally, no-one is fully ready yet to accept it as a complete solution. We . 
therefore suggest that advantage should be taken of the mental ferment } 
now created to give more thought at the highest level to the whole pro- | 
blem of crime and its punishment and prevention. We suggest that a high- ’ 
level National Seminar should be organised in which State authorities and 
leaders of public opinion may be brought together to study the problem 
afresh. We might invite to such a Seminar outstanding experts from 
other countries who have tried to deal with crime as a social and 
educational issue. The findings of such a Seminar may probably help in 
developing more human approaches in dealing with those who commit 
crimes against society and even in creating the climate for the prevention 
of crime itself. We appeal to those concerned to give some serious 
thought to our proposal. 


The Passing Away of S. K. George 


S. K George suddenly passed away on 4 May 1960 in Gandhi- 
gram and in this connection we cannot do better than quote the bulletin 
issued by the Director of Gandhigraim within a few hours after the sad 
event : 


“S. K. George suffered a sudden collapse yesterday, the third of 
May, and passed away at 1 A. M. today, Wednesday, the fourth of May. 


“Only a few days earlier S. K. George had attended the Seventh 
Annual Conference in Gandhigram of the Fellowship of Friends of Truth. 
Many delegates from different parts of India and a few from outside had 
specially come to the Conference to meet S. K. George and to do him 
honour. He had been one of the original founders of the FFT and was 
its first Secretary for five years, as also the Editor of the Quarterly Journal 
of the Fellowship. During the last three years he had been very ill. 





“Dr C. P. Ramaswamy Ayyar, who inaugurated the Conference, had 
testified before the assembled delegates that S. K. George had shown him 
the true Christian way of life more than any other Christian. Sri. R. R. 
Diwakar, Chairman of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, had come to Gandhi- 
gram to have the pleasure and privilege of personally presenting to S. K. 
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George special copies of the Souvenir Edition of the FFT Quarterly 
brough* out in his and Mary George’s honour. In fact, S. K. George had 
attended the Conference on all the three days it assembled in Gandhigram, 
i. e. 28, 29 and 30 April, though his prolonged illness prevented him from 
uttering a word or doing anything except remain a silent and smiling 
witness. Nevertheless, S. K. George had appeared to be in good general 
health throughout the Conference. He had recognised his many friends 
and admirers and held their hands with shining eyes. 


“But suddenly on the morning of 3 May, barely four days after the 
Conference, a sudden collapse occurred in George’s physical condition. His 
disease had evidently reached his lungs preventing the normal functioning 
of the iung muscles. Four doctors and four nurses helped George to put 
up a very brave fight against the disease. But it was a lost battle from the 
beginning and at 1 A. M. the heroic and gentle warrior of ‘“Sarva-Dharma- 
Samdnatva” (Equal Reverence for all the Great Religions of the World) 
and the valiant pioneer of the most significant Inter-Religious Fellowship 
in India or outside at the present time, passed away in the midst of the 
prayers of the entire Gandhigram community. 


“His funeral took place at 5 P. M. on Thursday, 5 May, at 
Koorkancherry near Trichur, about 130 miles away from Gdandhigram, 
where his beloved wife Mary George was laid in her grave less than 
five months earlier.” 
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VINOBA BHAVE?* 
of 
be 
, in 
e sti 
The Steadfast Wisdom...8 | i 
be 
pu 
TI 
un 
The connection between mastery of the senses and the to 
Steadfast Wisdom has been shown in both the affirmative and negative a 
aspects. Its devolution from thoughts of material things to the * 
destruction of the intelligence has been traced step by step. The qT 
destruction of the intelligence, the loss of one’s mind, is the final stage. a 
The stability of the mind is the final stage in its evolution. Proceeding fo 
in an upward direction we arrive at the stability of the mind just as, on de 
the way downwards, we come to its destruction. Our attention has been ki 
emphatically drawn to the terrible nature of this penalty. All is lost SF 
when the mind is lost. The dtman may also be said to be destroyed. a 
Nothing is left. This will become more apparent later. n 
é as 
We have now studied all the lines of this verse? in their superficial in 
and also their deeper meaning. A solution for man based solely on its sp 
superficial meaning is arrived at too easily. A man will begin to think al 
he has achieved the Steadfast Wisdom after very little effort. From a 
parallel statement in the Upanisads we shall see that the Gitd itself 
wishes to emphasize the deeper meaning. The Upanisads say : Ghdra-suddhau w 
sattva-Suddhih, sattva-Suddhau dhruva smrtih, smrti-lambhe sarva-granthinam ul 
vipta-moksah.* This means: ‘‘Purity of being comes from purity of food. It 
An unwavering memory springs from a pure state of being. The se 
consciousness of one who has an unwavering memory is free from all W 
bonds.” By food here is not meant only physical nourishment; the in 
nourishment of the senses is also implied. You will remember that I ch 
have already interpreted the word niradhdra, as used in the Gitd, in ul 
this sense. Here the same process is described as the purifying method su 
Wi 
§ The preceding instalments of this discourse on the second chapter of the ar 
— have appeared consecutively from the October 1958 issue of Gandhi “ 
1. Translated from the original Hindi by Lila Ray. st 
2. See Gandhi Marg, April 1960. né 
3. Chamdogya Upanisad, 7.26.2. se 
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THE STEADFAST WISDOM 


of the way of devotion, the bhaktimarga. The consciousness, our inner 
being, is purified if the senses are nourished on wholesome things and 
impure articles withheld. Memory then becomes as steady as the pole 
star, and as true. One’s own knowledge becomes immutable. Later all 
the bonds of being fall away. The human mind is shackled by many 
beliefs and prejudices. In English these are called complexes. By the 
purification of the mind is meant the elimination of all the complexes. 
Their elimination sets the mind free. It grows as clear as a mirror, 
unblemished. Within it is reflected the aGtman. 


Because so much is demanded of memory, smrti, this word is not 
to be taken in its ordinary sense. Memory, in English, is a faculty that 
is cultivated at school, like debating skill. It means the power of 
retention. In the practical world it does not do to be absent-minded. 
The memory must be retentive. A slothful person is often absent-minded 
and thus loses his skill. Enough of memory may be preserved to serve 
for ordinary purposes if torpidity is not excessive. More is not usually 
demanded of the memory. But let no-one imagine that memory of this 
kind can break the fetters of the mind. The power of memory, smrti, 
spoken of in the Upanisads and and in the Gitd is not a faculty so much 
as a state or condition of being. Its true nature lies in constant aware- 
ness of the adtman No matter how strongly beliefs and prejudices may 
assail the mind they cannot affect it as long as it is in this condition. An 
intellect which is always ready, alert, and armed with the shield of 
spiritual recollection, can hold its own against these attacks, repulse them 
and behold the atman. 


Conversely the mind is deeply scarred by prejudices and beliefs 
when it is self-forgetful. Any belief or idea makes an instant impression 
upon a child’s mind. We say the mind of a child is tender and clear. 
It quickly takes any imprint. The reason for this sensitiveness is the 
self-forgetfulness of the child. Any external scratch leaves a mark. 
We call this impressionability, susceptibility to belief, openness to 
influence. If the influence to which the child is exposed is good the 
child will be good. If it is bad, the child will be bad. The imprint set 
upon the mind will reflect the mature of the influence. Such 
susceptibility, regarded in this way, is a most dangerous condition. When 
we say that wise men are like little children we do not mean that they 
are as susceptible to influence as children. We mean that they are as 
natural, as free from artificiality as children, as devoid of pride, as 
straight-forward. No influence need be feared when a permament aware- 
ness of the dtman keeps vigilant watch. Such a person remains his own 
self even though he is seated in the market-place. He has nothing to 
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apprehend. He has safely reached the farther shore of self-preservation. fi 
No fence nor any charm is required to protect him, because his mind 
is alert. Moral codes provide protective fences for common minds. This - 
is a different kind of security. Artificial external devices are needed for [ tt 
self-preservation when one’s mind is open to external attack. It = 
is so open when we are self-forgetful. These devices lose their utility and d 
become superfluous where there is no self-forgetfulness. ' : 

‘ 

It is therefore correct to interpret smrti as meaning constant 
recollection of the Gtman. This is proved in yet another way. We have } 
seen how fascination deludes the memory and how a memory so misled n 
inevitably brings us to the destruction of the mind. If the sequence is v 

i reversed and duly arranged the meaning here intended is further clarified. se 
The reverse series is: memory is won when delusion is removed. All tk 
doubts are dispersed and the mind steadied. Arjuna, attempting to Ss 
describe how he felt after listening to the Gitd, uses exactly these G 
words. He says: e 

nasto mohah smrtir labdh4 tvat prasddan maya’cyuta, . 
sthito’smi gata-sarhndehah karisye vacanam tava.‘ 7 
“Destroyed is my delusion and recognition has been gained by me through “ 
thy grace, O Acyuta. I stand firm with my doubts dispelled. I shall act in 
according to thy word.” The meaning of the word, moha, and with it the k 
meaning of the word, smrti, also will be further explained if we examine 
the particular delusion which afflicted Arjuna. 

Arjuna, we find, was deluded by an erroneous idea of duty. By the E 
word, moha, is here meant that Arjuna regarded his concept of duty as g 
fixed and was, in consequence, agitated. Why? The thought that he h 
would have to kill his kinsmen in the impending battle agitated him e 
violently. He lost his sense of proportion, his ability to order his tl 
thoughts. He was confused because he thought of some men as kinsmen T 
and of others as non-kinsmen. A weak-hearted judge begins to entertain r 
doubts about his duty when his son is brought before him as an accused. I 
He thinks it is best for his son to be acquitted. He hesitates and his S 
feelings distract him. He is unable to decide what to do. Arjuna was in 
in a similar state. Of himself he says at the beginning of the Gita: K 

karpanya-dosopahata-svabhavah, prcechami tva d 
dharma-sammidha-cetah n 
yacchreyah syan niSscitarh brihi tan me, 0 
Sisyaste’"ham Sadhi mam tvarh prapannam.® sl 
4. Bhagavad-Gitd, 18.73. : 
5. Bhagavad-Gitd, 2.7. 
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“My very being is stricken with the weakness of pity. With 
my mind bewildered about my duty, I ask thee. Tell me, for certain, 
which is better. I am thy pupil; teach me, who am seeking refuge in 
thee.” Arjuna was puzzled and perplexed by his sense of duty. This 
constitutes the Introduction to the Gita. The word, moha, is used to 
describe his state. It is therefore obvious that wherever this word 
occurs in the Gitd it should be understood in the sense in which it is 
used here. : 


When we consider the source of Arjuna’s moha or delusion the 
meaning of the word, krodha, is clarified. This should be noted. Arjuna 
was the victim of a delusion but he was not angry in the ordinary 
sense. He was not in the least angry; he does not complain. The 
thought that his kinsmen had come to fight against him filled him with 
sadness and this sadness was the source of his confusion. But the 
Gita says the source of confusion is krodha. This is to say the Gita 
equates the word, visada, regret, grief, sorrow, with the word, krodha, 
using them as synonyms. The word, visdda, merits a little study. It 
consists of three syllables, vi-sa-da. It is the antonym of the three- 
syllabled word, pra-sd-da. Prasdda, as we have seen, is the root from 
which prasannatad is derived. And we have already seen that krodha, 
in its truest sense, is the antonym of prasannatd. Therefore both words, 
krodha and visdda, express sorrow, grief, regret, ksobha. 


Arjuna’s uncertainty arose out of this sense of sorrow and regret. 
He tells us that his uncertainty, his confusion, was dispelled by the 
grace of God through the recital of the Gita. As his doubts receded 
he began to recollect himself. He was no longer perplexed. Arjuna says 
exactly this, in Upanisadic language. A clear light is thus thrown upon 
the word, smrti. ‘‘All my doubts have been dispelled’, he declares. 
That is to say, the complexes which shackled his mind have been 
removed. His mind is calmed, relieved, steadied, its balance restored. 
His intellect has become stable, immutable. He has attained to the 
Steadfast Wisdom. All this and more is implied in this passage. To 
interpret it in the usual way under the influence of the historical 
Krsna is mistaken. No reference to an individual should be made and the 
deepest meaning of the words must be sought out and understood. The 
mind of man, by its directness, has the capacity to penetrate to the roots 
of meaning and to grasp the ultimate, universal and, of course, most 
subtle implications of a word. There, at this depth, is to be found the 
best that is in man. Arjuna’s words, sthito’smi (‘I have grown calm’’) 
must immediately evoke the vision of the Steadfast Wisdom. 
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But the verse is not of much value to ordinary people if we 
confine ourselves to the finer shades of its interpretation. Yet, if we 
content ourselves with little and take only as much as satisfies our 
immediate need, the road to progress will be closed. Both interpretations 
must be taken and each applied when and where appropriate. Narada, 
in the Bhakti Sitra, uses all these words in their more obvious senses. As 
constructive an interpretation as possible must be put on these lines 
though they may, of course, be applied to particular cases. 





—s 


Let us look at them a little more closely. The first begins with 
‘“‘dhyayato visayan pumsah’” and concludes with ‘‘kdmdat krodho’bhijayate’’. 
The following line begins with ‘‘krodhadd bhavati sammohah’ and 


concludes with the destruction of the intelligence, buddhindSa. Why has m 
this division been made? Man’s consciousness is divided into two parts, ul 
his intelligence and his mind. In the first line we are told how the mind cc 
is assailed by thoughts of material things. The nature of the blows to st 
which the mind is subjected is defined in the second line. Material ‘“, 
things attack the mind. They do not make a direct assault upon the ta 
buddhi, the intellect. It may therefore at first seem that, though the th 
mind is affected, the intellect is unaffected. Such a state does not last m 
long. Precautions must be taken in time and the assault upon the mind in 
checked at its source as soon as it starts. The first attack is made upon te 
the senses. It is into our senses that material objects force an entry and Ww 
obtain a foothold, fortifying their position. The attack must be resisted (C 
there. This is explicitly indicated in the third chapter of the Gitd. We th 
are told: fr 
indriyani mano buddhir asya’dhisthanam ucyate, di 
etair vimohayaty esa jiianam A4vrtya dehinam.® a 
“‘The senses, the mind and the intelligence are said to be its seat. al 
Veiling wisdom by these, it deludes the embodied soul.’’ The senses, the t 
mind and the intellect are the three strongholds of desire. The senses 
are the outermost. Therefore the battle begins with them. This we have 
already noted. : 
[To be continued] re 
Sé 
tl 
enchnncarmreo th 
6. Bhagavad-Gitd, 3.40. a 
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Sarvodaya and Aurobindo: 
A Rapprochement 


Amongst the streams of thought that have nourished the 
modern Indian mind, for better or worse, three stand out with 
unquestioned preéminence; and at the heads of these three stand three 
colossal personalities: Tagore, Aurobindo and Gandhi. The three 
streams flowed apart but have together enriched the common spiritual 
‘“‘apperceptive mass’ of the modern Indian mind. One of the interesting 
tasks of the student of contemporary Indian culture consists in following 
these three streams in their separate courses as also in their occasional 
mingling. The contact between Gandhi and Tagore developed into 
intimate personal affection and regard and there is no dearth of witness 
to the innumerable ways in which they influenced each other. There 
were besides valuable personal links between Santiniketan and Sevagram 
(C.F. Andrews and the Aryanayakams being amongst them). In fact, 
the proportion and the manner in which the two ideals were fused vary 
from person to person. One could in any case say that the contact 
developed into a common spiritual attitude, not a uniform formula of 
synthesis. However, notwithstanding the personal intimacy between 
Gandhi and Tagore, and notwithstanding the ways in which Santiniketan 
and Sevagram gave and took from each other, the two ideals continued 
to retain their distinctive individualities. 


As contrasted with the happy and spontaneous give-and-take— 
despite basic differences—that characterised the relationship between 
Sevagram and Santiniketan, one is struck by a certain reticence in the 
relationship between Pondicherry and Sevagram. We know only little — 
save remarks that convey general admiration—of what the two Masters 
thought of each other. But their paths. were different. Nor were 
the good offices of persons who could mediate available in that measure 
as in the other case. Political antecedents—I mean, Aurobindo’s past 
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associations with the extremist political movement in the country (the 
exact nature of this association has yet to be determined !)—served to 
obscure the spiritual affinity which might have been there. It came to be 
clearly forgotten—or, at least, the relevance of this fact in the present 
context was not sufficiently weighed—that Aurobindo was also an ardent 
advocate of passive resistance. The last severing force was imparted by 
the differing attitudes towards the Second World War: Pondicherry 
supported the Allied war effort unconditionally ; Sevagram was willing 
to offer passive resistance to the aggressors if necessary, but not 
codperation to the foreign power that ruled the country. 


It is not my purpose to evaluate these political differences; neither 
do I intend denying that such differences existed and do exist. What 1 
intend doing is to draw attention to a certain spiritual affinity that 
connects the philosophy of Sarvodaya with that of Aurobindo—a 
spiritual affinity that, long unnoticed and even neglected, has now proved 
itself capable of developing into an intellectual synthesis. By this I 
have the philosophy of Vinoba Bhave in mind. Vinoba combines in his 
thought the socio-ethical ideal of Sarvodaya with the evolutionary and 
spiritual philosophy of Aurobindo. 


The Goal 


The goal is human perfection, perfection of the individual as 
of society and spiritual perfection in a sense that does not exclude 
material and vital well-being. Sarvodaya no doubt emphasises the social 
aspect of the ideal, but to it goes the credit of never having lost sight of 
the values that constitute and nourish individuality. The socialism 
of Sarvodaya owes its special traits precisely to its unwavering con- 
sciousness of the spiritual needs of the individual. Aurobindo’s practical 
philosophy starts with the individual and recommends to him the path of 
yoga, but as is well-known the ideal that is held up before the individual 
is not that of his own self-perfection to the utter neglect of others. On 
the contrary, Aurobindo’s spiritual teaching is dominated by a poignant 
awareness of the destiny and the needs of mankind at large. The charge 
of individualism against Aurobindo is as little justified as the opposite 
charge against Sarvodaya. In both philosophies there is awareness of 
the truth that true individuality is not exclusive but inclusive. Aurobindo 
recognises that man cannot develop, even spiritually, in complete 
isolation, that society is needed at least ‘“‘as a field of relations which 
afford to the individual his occasion for growing towards a greater 
perfection” (The Human Cycle, p. 269). Anarchism, we are told, has 
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been obsessed by the false notion that the rise of society meant a fall 
from the original perfection of man. The necessity of unifying his life 
with that of others is a spiritual need of man, and society provides for 
it, however imperfectly. This conception of the mutual dependence 
of individual and society underlies both the philosophies; the conception 
of the ideal state of human perfection, in both cases, takes into 
consideration both the poles, the individual and the collectivity. 


The Moral and Spiritual Ideals 


For Sarvodaya, the principle that gives shape to the means for 
attaining the goal is ahimsad or non-violence. Much has been made of 
this principle of ahimsd ; followers of Gandhi and Aurobindo have in 
the past found here an issue over which they could irreconcilably stand 
apart, as if the one upholds an ideal of merely moral perfection while the 
other envisages a state of spirital perfection of which the moral 
standards fail to hold good. This is a false contrast and one needs 
to go deeper in order to perceive that a common faith underlies the two. 


In order to be able to bring this point to light, I would go into 
the problem of the relation between the moral and the spiritual ideals. 
It is possible to express this relation—borrowing the language of the 
Gita—as the relation between the ideal of a sdttvika life and that of 
nistraigunya, the former being the ideal of morality, the latter that of 
the spiritual life. The moral ideal of a sattvika life consists in virtues like 
truthfulness, simplicity, non-injury, absence of greed and jealousy etc. 
The Gita, after eulogising this sattvika ideal (as contrasted with the 
tamasika and the rdjasika) goes on, in the long run, to accord the 
highest place to the ideal of “transcending the three gunas’. The 
spiritually perfect person is gundatita. What precisely is the relationship 
between the ideal of morality and the ideal of the spiritual life ? 


There are many who are of the opinion that in the spiritual ideal 
the moral standards are totally negated. This would amount to saying 
that a spiritually perfect person knows no moral fetters, accepts no 
moral standards, is ‘‘a law unto himself”. Having attained the freedom 
which spiritual liberation confers on him, such a person may apply 
himself to any task, even to tasks that would be judged adversely by 
the usual moral standards. With non-attachment, andsakti, one is 
supposed to be able to do whatever one is called upon to do. even if 
such action be morally bad. Underlying this interpretation of the two 
key notions of the Gitd, andsakti and nistraigunya, there is the philoso- 
phical doctrine that what, from the spiritual point of view, matters is 
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the spirit in which an action is done and not its content. Given the al 
right spirit, the inner freedom, the andsakti, the “transcendence”, any tk 
content is compatible with the ideal. This doctrine has no doubt an 
external semblance with Kant’s emphasis on the bare form of morality. 7 
Many of those who hold this opinion even go to the extent of saying mn 
that a /iberated person may take resort to killing and violence, murder 
and robbery with impunity ! “a 
This at once exposes the error and the spiritual irresponsibility sc 
implied in such opinions. The state of andsakti is not a state of SF 
indifference, of bare absence of motives, a vacuum, as if it were 
compatible with any content whatsoever. It is rather a positive state 
of love and sense of equality for all beings in such a way that it is 
compatible only with the highest moral virtues. Not all actions could 
be done with non-attachment. (To imagine that all actions, irrespective of th 
their contents, could be done in the right spirit is the source of the error it 
in the opinion mentioned above.) It is only the moral life that can be ul 
“transformed’’—not negated—into the spiritual ; the immoral cannot be ex 
taken over, transformed and given the stamp of spirituality. The gl 
spiritually perfect person, the gundtita, does not cease to be moral. The th 
freedom of “transcendence” is not the spurious freedom of “doing what- pe 
ever one likes to do”, but is that inner necessity which excludes all that w 
is intrinsically incompatible with it. th 
What then is the difference between the merely moral life and lif 
the spiritually ‘‘transformed” moral life? The difference may be brought it 
out by a reference to Kant. Kant who represents moral life as an 
unconditional obedience to the Categorical Imperative ends up by 
describing moral perfection as a state of autonomy, the morally perfect Ki 
person as self-legislative. It is possible to see here the distinction and bes 
the relationship we are after. The merely moral state consists in - 
obedience to the law. Spiritual freedom comes with the realisation : 
that moral life is not obedience, but autonomy; that goodness is not eo 
conformity to an external standard but issues out of one’s own bas 
innermost nature, so that the law, the Imperative, is the law of one’s - 
own being. th 
ec 
Seen in this light, the false opposition between the moral and the 
spiritual collapses. It is not however the intention of the above discus- 
sion to deny the endless possibilities of spiritual progress that lie beyond set 
the frontiers of what is conventionally called moral; nor is it meant di 
to give the stamp of absolute incorrigibility to the conventional moral lif 
distinctions. But it seeks to emphasise the fact that spiritual progress ev 
builds upon moral foundations and that the fundamental moral values fa: 
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are transformed, possibly also deepened and widened, but not negated in 
the long run. 


Aurobindo’s philosophy aims at a radical transformation of present 
human nature, and it is true that much of our moral distinctions belong 
to the present imperfect mental level. But Aurobindo also recognises the 
need of developing the lower so that the lower may be able to accept and 
contain the higher. Moral development, of the individual as well as of 
society, is therefore an indispensable condition of the realisation of the 
spiritual Ideal. 


Satyagraha 


Vinoba Bhave has recently drawn our attention to the fact that 
the entire significance of satydgraha is not exhausted by the use made of 
it during the struggle for political freedom. Gandhi himself was never 
unaware of this truth ; he was rather always conscious that his was a mere 
experiment with truth, that even of satydgraha he had only meagre 
glimpses. And the concrete form in which we meet satydgraha during 
those days is determined partly by the demands of the situation and 
partly by the limited results Gandhi’s experiments had yielded him. It 
would therefore be unwise to judge Gandhi’s vision of the end and of 
the means solely by the actual technique employed by him during his 
lifetime. A true understanding of Gandhian philosophy refuses to limit 
it to a set of dogmas and techniques. 


Satyadgraha, as a means, stands for the method by which the spirit 
could prevail over matter and transform it. This is the basic faith, the 
common denominator, of all that is sought to be conveyed by such 
expressions as “‘change of heart”, “‘change of mind” etc. Making use of 
a distinction drawn by Vinoba; we could say that whereas violent 
revolutions seek to change the inner by means of outer changes, non- 
violent revolution, satydgraha, aims at changing the outer by means of 
inner changes. It is through change of consciousness, of the heart and 
the mind, that satydgraha seeks to bring about, for example, socio- 
economic changes. 


Keeping this basic idea behind satydgraha in mind, we can easily 
see that its actual applications may differ on-different levels and under 
different circumstances. An individual may change another’s way of 
life by the sheer purity of one’s mind, by the love in one’s heart, or 
even by the sweet charm of one’s words. With one’s love steadfast and 
faith in human goodness firm, one may even convert an attacking enemy 
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into a loving comrade: The application, or let us even say extension, of 
satydgraha into the field of collective endeavours like political agitation . 
and socio-economic revolution has been experimented upon by Gandhi 
and Vinoba. But it is too mitich to say—and Gandhi and Vinoba would 
be the last to say so—that we have had in their efforts a full vision of 
the power of satydgraha. The powers of the spirit are endless, and the 
ways in which the spirit could prevail over, and transform, matter are 
also endless: 


With regard to the future line of development of satydgraha, Vinoba 
has raised a pertinent question which is of relevance in our present con- 
text. Faced as we are today with the impersonal destructive power of 
the atom, is satydgraha, as traditionally understood, of any use in taming 
and directing, counteracting and prevailing over, that immense power? 
Would the loving heart, the affectionate words and the sweet looks of 
the satydgrahi be of any use in counteracting the vast impersonal powers 
of destruction, as they had been in influencing individuals with whom 
one came in direct or indirect personal contact? Science has brought 
mankind into a situation where re-thinking is needed about the means 
of survival. What spiritual power could adequately cope with this 
situation ? 


Vinoba’s answer is that the satyagrahi who would take upon 
himself this task needs develop the powers of the spirit beyond the 
hitherto explored limits. Using Janguage that brings him nearer Auro- 
bindo, Vinoba suggests that the satydgrahi should raise himself above 
the mental level and should attain to the supramental level of conscious- 
ness. This alone would arm him sufficiently to enable him to neutralise 
and then to direct constructively the powers released by modern science. 


Vinoba has thus shown that the Gandhian céncepts of ahimsd and 
satydgraha are not just bundles of rigid dogmas, but are capable of end- 
less extension with the change ‘of circumstances and with the moral and 
spiritual progress of man in individual and collective life. 


Vinoba’s evolutionary outlook? thus ‘foriris the connecting link, the 
point of contact, between sarvodaya and the philosophy of Aurobindo. 


Ideal Social Ordér 


we fhna aan gk too 2 oe 


Let us now turn’ to the’ pieture'of the ideal social order drawn 


1. See Mohanty, “‘Vinoba’s-Gandhism, An Aspect”: Gandhi Marg, January 1958. 
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by Aurobindo in his inimitable The Human Cycle and see how close it 
comes to the sarvodaya ideal. 


The ‘‘ideal ‘law of social development’? should take into consider- 
ation the three poles .of human existence : the individual, the community, 
and mankind in general. Each has its own destiny, its own needs, its 
own law of growth. Mankind, Aurobindo believes, is marching towards 
aifar-off ideal of perfection. But within the fold of this common destiny 
of mankind, each individual aud each community has to follow its own 
unique line of development. Believing, though, in a general pattern of 
progress for all mankind, Aurobindo would yet concede to the modern 
revolt .of the individual spirit against all forms of authoritarianism. ‘*‘No 
State or legislator or reformer can cut him vigorously into a perfect 
pattern ; no Church or priest can give him a mechanical salvation.” * And, 
yet, at the same time, the individual belongs not only to humanity in 
general, but also to a community. The ideal .of-mankind. is, too large. The 
community “stands as a mid-term” between the individual and mankind. 
The community has also, not unlike the individual, its own right to free 
and unfetterred development, though this right implies the corresponding 
obligation on the part of a community to respect the freedom of the indivi- 
dual as well as of other communities. The ‘ideal law of social develop- 
ment” requires‘a harmony between the needs and the interests of these 
three terms of existence. The law of the individual is “to perfect his 
individuality by free development from--within”, and at the same time to 
respect and to aid the same development in others, to help. the growth 
of the community and to contribute towards ‘the.perfections of humanity. 
The law for the community is to develop from within, but also to respect 
and to aid the same development in other communities and in individuals 
and to “pour itself out -as-a' force’ for ‘the perfection of humanity. 


‘Humanity should take advantage of the free development of the indivi- 


duals‘ and the communities and should pursue its upward evolution 
towards the far-off goal. 


This. ideal, relationship between, the individual, the, community and 
humanity provides ithe. perspective; from which Aurobindo offers valuable 
comments upon the various social,and political theories. Individualism 
has the merit of insistiag upon the right of the individual to free self- 
development ; but its fault consists.in a false conception of the individual. 
It exaggerates the egoistic self and loses sight of the unity that binds all 
individuals together. The merit of collectivism is precisely its insistence 
upon this unity; but it dangerously tends towards effacing the individual 


2. Aurobindo, The Human Cycle (Pondicherry, 1949) chap. 7. 
3. Ibid., p. 79. 
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and. his needs and setting up a collective ego in place of the individual b 
ego. But even when the individual revolts against collectivism and reas- tl 
serts his freedom, “che may have learned to do it on the basis of this ri 
unity, and not on the basis of his separate egoistic life’.* Similarly, W 
collectivism itself may come to realise’ that it can fulfil its aim only by re 
permitting free development of the individual. But this would require a fe 


spiritualisation of the collective ideal, a replacement of the outer law by 
the inner. ‘“‘And the perfect social state must be one in which governmen- 


tal compulsion is abolished and man is able to live with his fellow man S] 
by free agreement and codperation.”’ ® ir 
Is this far from the fundamental convictions of the sarvodaya ideal ? o 
Does it not, on the contrary, provide a philosophical basis for all that d 
sarvodaya stands for ? 4 
m 

Intellectual and Spiritual Anarchism tr 

But how to bring about this ideal state of affairs? Aurobindo 

considers two methods’. One of these he calls ‘‘intellectual anarchism’. tk 
By “intellectual anarchism”, Aurobindo means the method of enlighten- ef 
ing man’s reason, of appealing to “natural human sympathy’’, to ‘the is 
love of comrades”’ or ‘‘the principle of fraternity’? with a view to bring- th 
ing about ‘‘a free equality founded upon spontaneous codperation”’. His of 
criticism of this method gives expression to one of the toughest problems at 
with which Aurobindo’s mind was exercised: the problem of dealing is 
adequately with the infra-rational elements in man. Unless a solution to ti 
this problem was. found out, all methods would stop short of carrying W 
us to the goal. The “‘intellectual anarchist’? does not sufficiently realise er 
the pull which the infra-rational in man exercises, the way in which it pi 
thwarts all the best intentions of the higher reason. What is needed, of 


therefore, is some means of dealing squarely with this factor in human -- 
affairs, and for this purpose Aurobindo prefers the other method which 
he calls “spiritual anarchism”. “Spiritural anarchism” should centre 
open a growing number of spiritually evolved individuals who would 
canalise their spiritual energy in the direction of uplifting both the com- 
munity and mankind at large. Such spiritually developed individuals 
should “recognise a spiritual evolution as the destiny and therefore the 
great need of the human being’’®. “They will not make society a shadowy 


4. Ibid., p. 267-8 
5. Ibid., p. 268. 
6. Ibid., p. 210. 
7. Ibid., p. 27of. 
8. Ibid., p. 320. 
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background to a few luminous spiritual figures.” ‘“‘They will not accept 
the theory that the many must necessarily remain for ever on the lower 
ranges of life and only a few climb into the free air and the light, but 
will start from the standpoint of the great spirits who have striven to 
regenerate the life of the earth and held that faith in spite of all previous 
failure’. 


The philosophy of Sarvodaya shares this belief in the possibility of 
spiritually regenerating mankind. Further, even if Sarvodaya believes 
in awakening the masses, this process could start only with the initiative 
of a few individuals. The greater the spiritual attainments of such indivi- 
duals, the more effective would be their influence upon the masses. The 
more that the spirit intensifies itself, the more effectively can it arouse 
the spirit in others and, at the same time, prevail over and transform 
matter. In fact; the’ essence of non-violent revolution is the process of 
transforming’ the outér* by the inher, of changing matter with the aid of 
the spitit. This sets‘ no limit, as was said before, upon the possibilities 
that‘lie open'to the*spirit. The limited moral ideal that worked well in 
the case of the political strugglé‘for’ independence is not perhaps equally 
effective’ in solving the many more complicated issues with which mankind 
is faced. One understands therefore why Vinoba should have emphasised 
the idea of transcending the mental level of consciousness. The philosophy 
of Sarvodaya-is not a set of dogmas ; in its essence, it is compatible with 
any attempt of the spirit to prevail over matter and to socialise itself. It 
is necessary, therefore, to bear in mind this essence of Sarvodaya, as dis- 
tinguished from the limited applications: of it under varying circumstances. 
With the growth of ‘thes human'‘spirit, new applications would no doubt 
enrich our understanding“of this truth. Perhaps, in the long run, no 
philosophy would: be: able to ‘embody or state the unlimited possibilities 
of spiritual development. 


9. Ibid., p. 330, 
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Pattern for 
Rural Development 


I have tried’ to study Pydrelal’s chapter in Mahatma Gandhi, the 
Last Phase, volume two, entitled ‘Towards New ‘Horizons’, ‘to 
obtain some ideas for the development of Grdmdan villages and to’ under- 
stand how village development’ was envisaged by Gandhi in’ the last phase 
of his life. A set of ideas runs ‘continuously through all the sections into 
which this chapter has been divided, and these niay be briefly summarised. 


The cities and towns today are exploiting the countryside. The 
interests of the town and country and of industry and agriculture are 
divergent and cannot be reconciled. The only efficient, least expensive and 
surest way of ensuring a decent standard to the people at large in the 
immediate present is the system of economy recommended by Gandhi. 
The salient features of this system may be summarized as follows: (i) in- 
tensive, small-scale, individual and diversified ‘farming supported by a 
codperative effort as opposed to mechanised, large-scale or collective 
farming ; (ii) development of cottage industries as ancillary to agriculture ; 
(iii) a cattle-based economy with strict enforcement of the “law of ‘e- 
turn”; (iv) a proper balance of animal, human and plant life; and 
(v) voluntary protection of both man and animal against the competition 
of machinery as the price of social insurance. 


The chronic poverty and backwardness of the Indian village is 
principally due to the triple drain to which it has long been subjected, 
namely, the drain of raw material, the monetary drain, and the drain 
of talent. So long as the rural community is not effectively insulated 
against an economic system in which money rules, the agrarian cannot 
come into his own. In short each regional unit should be able to produce 
for itself all the food and supplies it needs for man, animals and crops. 
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Donation of villages, of Gramdan, thus provides an opportunity, 
especially where donated villages form solid blocks, to try out all the 
technics devised by Gandhi from time to time to enable the toiling masses 
in the villages to retain and enjoy their full share of nature’s bounty and 
the fruits of their toil against any combination of vested interests. 


There must operate a closed economy for a village or a contiguous 
group of villages; in this area production must be mainly for consump- 
tion and not for the market. But if any surplus remains that could be 
exchanged, Production should preferably be through machinery of the 
most elementary type which can be “‘put in the hands of millions’. Acc- 
ording to Gandhi, agriculture should be intensive, small-scale, individual 
and diversified, and supported by codperative effort, as opposed to 
mechanised, large-scale or collective farming. This would really mean 
that each man should cultivate his own plot of land and try to grow on 
it all his necessities, including food-grains, oilseeds, vegetables, cotton 
etc.; keep one or two cows for his dairy produce, spin his own yarn and 
if possible weave it. Briefly each family should try to be as self-reliant as 
possible. The codperative effort referred to could be confined to common 
services like those of a stud bull, an oil press, if there is no ghdni in the 
willage, and supply .and marketing services etc. This would also indicate 
that, according to Pydrelal, Gandhi was not in favour of joint co- 
Operative farming, though his article in the Harijan written in February 
1942 in answer ‘to-a query by Jamndlal Bajaj would indicate quite the 
contrary. Therein -he stated categorically: ‘I firmly believe, too, that we 
‘shall not derive the full benefits of.agriculture until ,we.take to codperative 
farming. ‘Does it not -stand.to reason that it is far better for a hundred 
families iin a willage to -cultivate their,Jands collectively and divide the in- 
come.therefrom:than ;to divide;the land anyhow into a hundred portions. 
And what applies to;land applies equally to.cattle.” 


This is not just by the way. Quite apart from the concept of 
Gramda4n it appears that even according to Gandhi, and in spite of his 
‘imsistence on trusteeship, individual; property in land was not permissible. 
‘In:section 14,o0f the-chapter it; has been stated as follows : ‘‘Land must cease 
to-be a commodity. -Similarly;labour and. money must cease to be .com- 
~ umodities :and:the-rural :community :must become biologically whole, self- 
ceontained -and langely -independent of the .money economy.” Further 
‘Gandhi’s conception of trusteeship:was not opposed to state-regulation, 
vand . under it: ‘ian ;indévidyal .will not,be free to hold, or, use his wealth 
for: selfish: satisfaction -or.in disregard-.of the interest of society’. Indeed 
‘Pyarelal himself states; that: the, idea -of: trusteeship “‘is today reborn and 
“pursued : with. spectacular success -by .Vinoba Bhave’’. If, this is so, and 
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individual ownership of land is not permissible, it is xather diffi- 
cult to comprehend how cultivation can remain ‘‘jptensive, small-scale, 
individual and diversified’. Such a mode of gultivation necessarily ties 
an individual to his own piece of land, and it must result ia @ ne-emer- 
gence of the property concept, even after its abolition ip Gramdgn. Of 
course it would be another matter if individual families were entrusted 
with small plots of land to facilitate better superyision and as one method 
of measuring the intensity of their work. But obviously, by “individual” 
cultivation something quite different is suggested. The idea is that the 
individual will appropriate the produce from his plot, Sueh a conception, 
as already stated, will recreate the concept of property in iand. 


But this is not the only difficulty. How are we going to secure in- 
sulation of the village economy, which is so badly needed? Pydrelal 
desires that ‘‘the Gramdan villages will therefore have to take every care 
to learn to do, so far as possible, with village products only and to keep 
out city manufactures’. How is this going to be secured im the context 
of the city manufactures being admittedly cheap and perhaps even of 
better quality? Mere legislation will be of no avail. [t will be evem less 
effective than our prohibition or anti-untouchability laws. The only ins- 
titutional way to secure this is to make the same cooperative organisation 
which undertakes farming to also undertake cottage crafts. Each person, 
however engaged, whether in agriculture or in industry, will, neceive the 
same remuneration, according to his output; there would, then, be no 
necessity to provide for some valuation of the different. cottage-industry, 
products, and equate them with products, of, agriculture, If each) cultivator. 
were to resort to small-scale individual farming, he would be. under. some 
temptation to purchase city manufactures in place of his, awn village pro- 
ducts ; besides under such an arrangement, since a, valuation: of. cottage, 
crafts will have to be made with reference to agricultural. products, 
some of the considerations of a money economy will have to be intro- 
duced by the backdoor. 


There is also an additional -consideration against an. individual; 
approach to agriculture. It is well known that oug,farming,teday is.neither 
intensive nor diversified, and that this is largely ,begaus¢, of lack, of peren- 
nial irrigation facilities. These have to be provided by.tappigg, overground, 
and underground sources of water, and taking extengiye. soil, conservation, 
measures. This requires a lot of capital both. im, the ;form,, of, human, 
labour and materials, which it would be beyond, the. capacity of individual 
operators of land to produce. This is one, reason, why, without.aajoint, 
farming approach to rural cultivation, land development, and, soil .conservas 


tion in all its varied aspects capnot, be carried out.. If village labour..is.to.. 
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be utilized on the village land, this is only possible in a joint-farming 
approach, where the labour will have the feeling that they would be the 
beneficiaries of the improvements they have laboured to produce. A land 
system in which ownership and operation is individual will effectively 
prevent many such development operations being undertaken at all, 
because while they would give more agricultural production, their 
total cost, which will have to be defrayed by the owners, would be dis- 
proportionately higher than the benefit accrued. Thus some of the essen- 
tial preliminaries for undertaking intensive farming cannot be made opera- 
tive in the absence of a joint-farming approach to village land. Ownership, 


if it is kept, may remain individual, but the farming of village land must 
be done jointly. 


It is not however in the individual or codperative approach alone 
that difficulties are experienced in following the ideas laid down. An equ- 
ally difficult proposition is the injunction that production must be mainly 
for local consumption and that village or regional planning must keep this 
consideration in view. Every worker in the villages has experienced that 
economic development is difficult to secure unless outside resources are 
made available. Even Grdmdan villages are not free from this necessity. I 
know of some genuine Grdmdan villages, where the whole village labour can 
be mobilised and collective cultivation is being practised, but where engineer- 
ing advice and direction and other materials are absolutely essential for 
securing further development. Thus, circumstanced as we are today, even 
under the most ideal conditions outside assistance is essential. Therefore, 
in the initial stages of development, the pattern of production must strike 
a balance between local needs and market profitability, since on that alone 
a return of the borrowed resources can be made. A related question 
associated with market profitability would also be how far national require- 
ments should be given consideration over regional needs. This question 
assumes particular significance where only particular areas are capable of 
supplying national needs, as in the case of jute, coconut, cotton etc. The 
nation needs all these commodities ; but only certain areas can grow them, 
and that at the expense of food crops. In such a case the nation asks these 
areas to grow the special crops and meets the food shortage by diverting 
food from other areas. All this is secured voluntarily by suitable price 
attractions, and the question is, is it possible to insist that the larger 
interests of the local population would be better served by planning for 


self-sufficiency ? Both economic and national considerations point the other 
way. 


It could be argued that if the production pattern of each village or 
regional group is guided by market considerations their economy would be 
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governed by the operation of market conditions and market prices. To an 
extent this objection is valid. In no country, and in no area, is the total 
production for the market. At least in India, for a long time to come 
cultivators will continue to grow, wherever possible, their basic require- 
ments of food. But the growing of money crops makes the cultivators 
depend for their income on market prices. The question is, would he be 
economically better off under these conditions than in a:condition of pro- 
duction for self-sufficiency ? Which type of production will enable him to 
command more goods and services? I think the answer is clear and, his- 
torically, this is the precise reason that the ancient community organisa- 
tion gradually broke up. Possibly this leads to the exploitation of one 
area by another. One is reminded of the correspondence that Gandhi had 
with Sri. Jawaharlal Nehri. The gist of it was stated to be as follows : 


*(i) The real question, according to you, is how to bring about 
man’s highest intellectual, economic, political and moral development. I 
agree entirely. (ii) In this there should be an equal right and opportu- 
nity for all. (iii) In other words, there should be equality between the 
town-dwellers and villagers in the standard of food and drink, clothing 
and other living conditions. In order to realise this equality today people 
should be able to produce their own necessaries of life, i.e. clothing, food- 
stuffs, dwellings and lighting and water. (iv) Man is not born to live in 
isolation but is essentially a social animal, independent and interdepen- 
dent. No-one can or should ride on another’s back. If we try to work out 
the necessary conditions for such a life, we are forced to the conclusion 
that the unit of society should bea village, or call it a manageable small 
group of people who would, in the ideal, be self-sufficient (in the matter of 
their vital requirements) as a unit and bound together in bonds of mutual 
coéperation and interdependence.” 


While there would be general agreement with the propositions made 
above, the question is, should we attempt this self-sufficiency even at the 
cost of using inefficient modes of production and a corresponding waste 
of man-power and other resources? It is everyday experience that in cane- 
crushing, a hand press is less efficient than a bullock-press, and the latter 
is less efficient than a press run by power. The press run by power extracts 
more juice than a bullock press, and a bullock press more than a hand- 
press. Would it be justifiable or not to use a power-press for crushing 
sugar-cane ? Let us take another example. For lift-irrigation the efficiency 
gets less and less as we go from an electric motor to a diesel pump, a 
persian wheel, a bullock-drawn mhote, and a man-operated lift ? Should we 
or should we not use more efficient systems in preference to the less effi- 
cient? Similar instances can be given of an electric grinder and a hand- 
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driven cakki, an oil press run by power anda bullock driven ghdni, mill 
cloth and khidi. 


The answers to the above questions will depend on a number of 
factors. Would the more efficient process throw anybody out of employ- 
ment? Would it lead to exploitation? Would the quality of the product 
suffer? And so on. One can well understand the objection that machines 
throw people out of employment, and therefore there must be “‘voluntary 
protection of both human and animal power against the competition of 
machinery as the price of social insurance’’. It is precisely for this reason 
that we advocate the provision of cottage industry as providing a 
supplementary occupation to those who are physically unable to do 
other work or cannot be provided with it. We have also assured them the 
same economic status as cultivators. But what if work can be provided ? 
Is there any special virtue or merit in self-sufficiency, so that it must be 
pushed down and adopted to the last village and family? The nation is 
today in need of more and better food. We want to increase the produc- 
tion of grain, milk, vegetables, honey, sugar-cane etc. If we have spare 
time and energy, should we not utilise it for producing these rather than 
utilising that time in the long and elaborate process of producing cloth by 
the traditional methods? And will this be the most efficient, the most in- 
expensive and the surest way of insuring a decent standard of living to the 
people at large in the immediate present? I believe this is the point on 
which Sri. Nehri had genuine doubts and why he could not be persuaded 
to adopt wholesale Gandhi’s viewpoint. 


The experience of village development hitherto also points in the 
same direction. It is immaterial whether the development is sponsored 
by the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi or the National Extension Service or is 
taking place in Grdmdadan villages. People who can maintain themselves by 
physical labour do not take to spinning. In one Grdmdan village, where 
people had resorted to collective farming and were in need of more 
occupation, I asked what employment they wanted. They pointed out to 
the neighbouring forest, and said they would like to work 
there. I asked them why they did not like spinning and weaving. They 
said they could consider that too if the forest work or other work on 
P.W.D. roads etc. was not available. That is, the villagers would prefer 
a more remunerative form of employment, if one is available, to engaging 
in an uneconomic form of self-sufficiency. 


To clarify any misunderstanding, it may be stated that we are not 
for continuing the exploitation of the people through centralised industries. 
These industries should be decentralised and brought under social control, 
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if not fully socialised. We are against any and every form of exploitation. 
If there is no other way of avoiding it, we may even accept the self-suffi- 
ciency conception. But we feel that in a modern national state there are 
many other ways of avoiding exploitation than by a recourse to 
inefficient means of production. They may even be necessary in the 
early stages of economic growth; but as the economy develops and other 
avenues of employment become available, these would have to be given 
up. This appears to be the central question of modern national develop- 
ment. Should the small self-governing communities, which are bound to 
exist under any conception, be encouruged by the Nation State towards 
regional self-sufficiency or towards becoming the best productive units in 
the country? Everything will depend on the wishes and attitudes of 
the people residing in these units. And there is nothing either in the ex- 
perience of India or that of other countries to show that they would plan 
their production on any other consideration except that of market-pro- 
fitability. The present position appears to be that till the contrary can 
be proved in a sufficiently large number of instances to eliminate the ex- 
istence of special conditions, there appears to be no experimental or 
theoretical support for the proposition that organizing production on the 
basis of self-sufficiency would be the quickest way of improving the 
standard of living of the rural people. 


Would production for the market and a market economy necessarily 
lead to a progressive increase in economic disparities ? The answer really 
depends on the political and social philosophy of a people. It can be 
shown that in many western countries economic disparities have declined 
with a progressive increase in production, and at least the material objec- 
tives of socialism, viz., security of employment, reasonable livelihhod, old- 
age pensions, sickness insurance, provision for children, etc. have been 
secured or are well-nigh being secured. A market economy need not 
necessarily be an exploitative economy, making the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. It merely stimulates production and helps better distribution 
of a country’s goods, and indeed of the world’s goods. Indeed, in the 
absence of such an economy it is difficult to see how under present con- 
ditions village production and village standard of living can be raised. As 
we have already pointed out, all village development carried out under 
any aegis involves an inflow of funds from outside. These have to be re- 
turned and that consideration must necessarily make the local people 
think in terms of the market. A little consideration will indicate that the 
question, viz., production for self-sufficiency and production for market, is 
quite independent of the system of government and economy. Whether 
the government is capitalist or socialist, democratic or totalitarian, it could 
theoretically adopt either of these systems. 
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It is sometimes argued that in the absence of such an approach it 
may not be possible for us to find gainful employment for our large 
population. This will probably be true in the initial stages but will cer- 
tainly not be true over a longer period. The economies of other countries 
with a higher population pressure than ours indicate that they have been 
able to find gainful employment for all their people at a much higher 
living standard. The people of India are bound to be influenced by these 
developments and would naturally aspire for those living standards. 
Indeed there are certain passages in Pyarelal’s book which would indicate 
that after a certain stage even Gandhi was prepared to consider the in- 
troduction of machines. Consider the following : ‘‘As a moderately intelli- 
gent man”, Gandhi once remarked, clarifying his attitude on the use of 
science and machinery, ‘I know that man cannot live without industry. 
Therefore I cannot be opposed to industrialisation. But I have a great 
concern about introducing machine industry. The machine produces much 
too fast and brings with it a sort of economic system which I cannot 
grasp. I do not want to accept something when I see its evil effects, 
which outweigh whatever good it brings with it. I want the dumb millions 
of our land to be healthy and happy and I want them to grow spiritually. 
As yet, for this purpose we do not need the machine. There are many, 
too many, idle hands. But as we grow in understanding, if we feel the 
need of machines, we certainly will have them. We want industry, let us 
become industrious. Let us become more self-dependent, then we will not 
follow the other people’s lead so much. We shall introduce machines, if 
and when we need them. Once we have shaped our life on ahimsa, we 
shall know how to contest the machine.” 


This would indicate that Gandhi made the introduction of machines 
contingent on the provision of work for all persons. This, of course, is 
accepted. The village codperative will have cast on it the duty of providing 
useful work to all its inhabitants. For this purpose it will have control 
over the land, underground water supplies and other. village resources. 
This is also the basic principle of Grdmddn. The experience of Chinese 
codperatives also has been that they could create and provide work to all 
in spite of a very small area of land. The codperatives in Israel also ex- 
perience a perpetual shortage of man-power. There are therefore good 
grounds to believe that if we make suitable changes in the institutional 
pattern of our agriculture and embark on a big program of agricultural 
production and rural development it should be possible for us to provide 
a progressively increasing level of employment to all our people in the 
countryside, thus reducing the necessity of employment through ineffi- 
ciently run cottage industries to the minimum possible extent. 
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Ahimsa Through the Ages : 
Gandhi’s Contribution 


Be careful in dealing with a man who cares nothing 
for sensual pleasures, nothing for comfort or praise 
or promotion, but is simply determined to do what 
he believes to be right. He is a dangreous and 
uncomfortable enemy because his body which you 
can always conquer gives you so little purchase 
over his soul. GILBERT MURRAY. 


“The greatest fact in the story of man on earth’, observes 
Dr Radhakrishnan, “is not his material achievements, the empires he has 
built and broken, but the growth of his soul from age to age in its search 
for truth and goodness. Those who take part in this adventure of the soul 
secure an enduring place in the history of human culture. Time has 
discredited heroes as easily as it has forgotten everyone else ; but the saints 
remain.” * 


Satydgraha, prescribed and lived by Gandhi, represents one of the 
dizziest heights scaled by the human soul so far. The height was not 
reached in one single life or generation, nor in a century or a millenium. 
Man’s quest for God or Truth (satya) dates back to the grey dawn of 
history. We do not know—none perhaps does—how old it exactly is. 


Man is a dual entity. He has in him the good as well as the evil 
propensities. The devas and asuras of Hindu mythology and the Ahura 
Mazda and Ahriman of Zoroastrianism may be the allegorical representa- 


1, S. Radhakrishnan (Ed.), Mahatma Gandhi: Essays and Reflections on His Life and 
Work, p. 15. 
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tion of the noble and ignoble streaks in man. The great battle of 
Kuruksetra has in fact to be fought by every individual. The good and 
evil tendencies of man are the Pandavas and the Kauravas, respectively. 
Krsna stands for the voice of God within man, which is very often ignored 
by us. 


Repeated discomfitures notwithstanding, idealists, sages and seers 
firmly believe that a ‘“‘day will come when unvanquished Man will retrace 
his path of conquest, despite all barriers, to win back his lost human 
heritage”. The ancient sages have declared: ‘‘By unrighteousness man 
prospers, gains what appears desirable, conquers enemies, but perishes at 
the root’’.® 


Satydgraha, which has been translated as soul-force, is the applica- 
tion in our everyday life of that sublime saying of the Mahabharata, 
‘“ahimsa paramo dharmah’” (Non-violence is the highest duty). It assumes 
that “the world rests on the bed-rock of satya or truth’. Asatya is 
untruth. Satya, derived from the Sanskrit root ‘‘as”’ (to exist), also means 
“that which is”. Asatya means “that which is not’, i.e. the non-existent. 
Its victory is therefore out of the question ; because it does not exist. Satya 
or truth, being that which is, is indestructible. Satydgraha is the soul’s 
striving for the realisation of truth, which in its purest form is identical 
with God, the Supreme Reality. Truth or God has a thousand facets and 
one. Through centuries of human history it has revealed itself in different 
forms to its seekers. 


The story of the sojourn of the ideal of ahimsd through ages and 
continents is as fascinating as any. It flashed first of all perhaps across the 
mental horizon of the sages in the sylvan retreats of ancient India centuries 
before the Christian era. The Rsi of the Mundaka Upanisad, for example, 
declared: ‘‘Frail in truth are those boats, the sacrifices, the eighteen in 
which the lower ceremonial has been told. Fools, who praise this as the 
highest good, are subject again and again to old age and death.’’ 4 


In the Chamdogya Upanisad, Ghora Angirasa too emphasises the 
ideal of ahimsd. ® The impact of the idea on India’s mass mind is reflected 
ina popular Sanskrit saying: ‘What merit is there in the goodness of a 
man who returns good for good? A good man, verily, is he who returns 
good for evil’’. ° 


. Rabindranath Tagore, Crisis in Civilisation, p. 18. 
. adharmenaidhate tavat tato bhadrani paSyati, 
tatah sapatnan jayati samilastu vinasyati. 
. Mundaka Upanisad, 1.2.7. 
. H. C. Ram Chaudhury, Political History of Ancient India, p. 241. 
. upakarisu yah sadhuh sadhutve tasya ko gunah, 
apak@risu yah sadhuh sa sadhuh sadbhirucyate. 
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Centuries rolled on and the ideal of ahinisd found in the sixth 
century B. C. one of its noblest exponents in Gautama the Buddha. The do 
first of the five silas (vows) prescribed by the Buddha for his lay disciples you 
enjoins non-violence. Thousands of devout Buddhists even today recite in Dh 
the course of their daily prayer: ‘‘I undertake the precept to abstain del 
from killing”.? The Buddha, however, did not stop here. He exhorted nat 
that evil is to be conquered by good, which is its direct apposite. Thus, acc 
anger is to be conquered by non-anger. Enmity is not to be met with Mé 
enmity. ° sai 
bul 
The Jaina Tirthankaras, who numbered twenty-four in all and were ret 
born before the Buddha, condemned violence. Non-violence is as much a 
cardinal principle of Jainism as of Buddhism. It 
Ahimsa finds a place in the teachings of Lao-tzii of China (sixth sul 
century B.C.): ‘‘Requite injury with kindness. To the good I would be pri 
good, to the evil also I would be good in order to make them good. With “cl 
the faithful I would also keep faith, in order that they may become faithful. he: 
He who has no faith in others will find no faith in them.” ® 
Plato (fourth century B.C.), urged by his own soldiers to put his : 4 
enemy Heraclides to death, replied: ‘‘One should practise goodness (not re 
only) towards friends and those who were good, but ... one should forgive she 
those who injured one and who did wrong. There was no evil in man, he 
affirmed, which could not be vanquished and changed by gratitude for kn 
repeated good deeds”. 1° He says elsewhere that one must not injure its 
anyone. go 
Some of the Hebrew prophets realized the superiority of non-violence be A 
to violence. Says one of them: ‘Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, hit 
and let not thine heart be glad when he stumbleth. . . . Say not, ‘I will do 
so to him as he hath done to me: I will render to the man according to du 
his work’. . . . If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he mi 
be thirsty, give him water to drink’’.* Th 
Jesus of Nazareth, the founder of Christianity, who followed the ws 
Hebrew prophets, is among the greatest champions of non-violence: ‘‘But = 
say unto you that ye resist not evil; but whosoever shall smite thee on we 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also’’. 13 
7. See Bhikkhu Silicdra, Buddhism for Beginners, p. 64. a 
8. Dhammapada, 223 and 5. 16 
9. B. Brown, The Wisdom of the Chinese, p. 85. 17 
10. Eric Leon, Plato, p. 10. 12 
11. Proverbs, 94; 17, 29 and 25; 21. 19 
12. Matthew, 5.39. 28 
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“Love your enemies’’, declared Christ, “bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you, and persecute you’’.'* How very similar to the teaching of the 
Dhammapada! A Semitic Buddha was delivering in Hebrew the message 
delivered in Pali by the Aryan centuries earlier. No individual, 
nation, country or age can claim a monopoly of ideas. Ideas refuse to 
accept limitations of time and space. Some of the Apostles held the 
Master’s banner high. St Paul reaffirmed the Master’s message when he 
said, ‘‘Recompense to no man evil for evil.... Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good’’.'4 St Peter exhorted his listeners not to 
return “‘evil for evil, or railing for railing, but contrariwise blessing’”’.!® 


Christ’s teaching connoted something more than mere non-violence. 
It was non-violence with a motive. He did not advocate “passive 
submission”. What he actually aimed at was to undo evil by good. “A 
prince among passive resisters”, as Gandhi described him, Christ 
‘“‘challenged the might of the Sadducees and the Pharisees and did not 
hesitate to divide sons from their parents’’. '* 


Christ’s message was unfortunately forgotten by his followers. The 
Crusades, the Inquisition, the Religious Wars in Europe and, last but not 
least, the more recent doings of some Christian nations are among the most 
shameful episodes that human history has had to record. 


Islam, which has been aptly compared to a “flaming sword’’, is 
known asa militant creed. But the Quoran at places waxes eloquent in 
its praise of forgiveness and benevolence and in its advocacy of returning 
good for evil. ?” The teachings of Islam on these points have been summed 
up in the following words : ‘‘Seek again him who drives you away : give to 
him who takes away from you, pardon him who injures you”. 


Some of the Hindu and Buddhist scriptures, translated into English 
during the last two hundred years, reached the New World “a full 19,000 
miles away from India and probably 3,000 years in time’ 1®. Henry David 
Thoreau and Ralph Waldo Emerson, the noted American thinkers and 
writers, read the Bhagavad-Gitad and some of the Puranas and Upanisads, 
among others. They were profoundly impressed and influenced. The 
impact of Hindu and Buddhist thought is clearly discernible in their writ- 


13. Matthew, 5.44. 

14. Romans, 12. 17, 21. 

15. Peter, 3.9. 

16. Young India, 4 August 1920. 

17. The Quoran, 41; 34 and 43; 37. 

18. Kashshaf, quoted in Syed Ameer Ali, the Spirit of Islam, p. 177. 


19. R. B. Gregg, “The Travels and Growth of a Great Idea”, Tribune (Ambala) 
28 April 1958. 
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ings. Thoreau condemned the United States government for its war on 
Mexico and for slavery under the American flag. He refused to pay taxes 
to an iniquitous government, courted imprisonment for his principles and 
served a term of prison sentence. He wrote his famous essay, ‘The 
Virtue of Civil Disobedience”, on his release from jail. 


Someone in England or America sent a few decades later a copy of 
Thoreau’s essay to Count Leon Tolstoy in Russia. Tolstoy, a firm believer 
in non-violence, had already written powerfully on the subject in his 
marvellous essays on the significance of the life and mission of Christ. 
Gandhi, who had gone to Natal in South Africa in 1893, had made an 
intensive study of Tolstoy’s works, which made a profound impression on 
him and, in his own words, he ‘‘began to realize more and more the infi- 
nite possibilities of universal love’’.*° The Kingdom of God is within You, 
in particular, left an ‘‘abiding impression”’ on the reader. It ‘“‘overwhelmed” 
him. Gandhi, who was to begin ‘“‘the epic fight of a conscience against 
the force of the State and of the brutal masses’ * within a few years, 
started correspondence with Tolstoy. The latter sent him a copy of 
Thoreau’s essay on Civil Disobedience. He read it. Hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, must have read it before and after Gandhi. But on no-one perhaps 
did it make a deeper impression. 


Like men, ideas travel in space. Unlike men, they leap over time as 
well and ‘are developed, elaborated and more fully organized’’ in the 
course of their sojourn. They become more and more real and practical. 


Gandhi went to South Africa on a professional call in 1893. He 
went for a year. He stayed for twenty years with occasional trips to the 
motherland. They were years of storm and stress. He plunged into a 
conflict—he was forced into it—with the organised might of the Boer 
Government of the Transvaal Republic then known as the South African 
Republic. The Indian settlers were at his back. The area of the conflict 
gradually spread beyond the Transvaal. Its scope was enlarged and Gandhi 
challenged the Union of South Africa as a whole in the opening years of 
its career. Gandhi as our generation knows him was born in the cruci- 
bles of South Africa. It was in South Africa that the doctrine of 
satydgraha was conceived, that the technique of non-violent mass resis- 
tance was forged. “Often there is justice in the workings of history. India, 
though not of its own volition, has given to South Africa one of the 





20. M. K. Gandhi, The Story of My Experiments with Truth (Navajivan) p. 160. 
21. Romain Rolland, Mahdtmaé Gandhi (English translation by L. V. Ramaswami 
Aiyar) p. 6. 
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most difficult of its problems. South Africa in its turn, likewise not of its 
own volition, gave to India the ideal of civil disobedience.”’ * 


The story of Mahatma Gandhi’s stay in South Africa is beyond the 
scope of this paper; only the circumstances relating to the emergence of 
satydgraha will be touched on. 


The Transvaal Government Gazette Extraordinary published on 22 
August 1906 the draft of an ordinance, which “enjoined that every 
Indian ‘coolie’, Arab and Turk of eight years or upwards, entitled to 
reside in the Transvaal must register his or her name with the Registrar 
of Asiatics and take out a certificate of registration. It meant noting 
down important marks of identification upon the applicant’s person, and 
also the thumb and finger impression. Any Indian failing to comply with 
the regulation before a certain date forfeited his right of residence in the 
Transvaal, and was liable to be fined £100 or imprisoned for three months 
and even deported at the discretion of the court. The certificate of regis- 
tration ... had to be produced whenever and wherever he was required 
to do so by any police officer. The police officers could enter private 
houses in order to inspect certificates. Refusal to produce the certificate 
or to supply such particulars or marks of identification as may be pres- 
cribed by the regulation would be also held to be an offence, for which 
the person refusing could be fined or sent to prison summarily.”** To 
‘make a long story short, the ordinance was finally placed on the statute- 
book in May 1907, vigorous protests of the Indians notwithstanding, and 
came to be known as the Asiatic Land Amendment Act (Act II, 1907). 
It was to come into force on and from 1 July and the Indians were to 
register themselves before the month ran out. Women were to be 
exempted. 


A mass meeting of Indians held at the Jewish Empire Theatre in 
Johannesburg on 11 September 1906 had already resolved not to submit 
to the iniquitous legislation and to suffer all penalties consequent upon 
such non-submission. A showdown was in the offing. 


Gandhi described the imminent defiance as passive resistance. He 
did not like the name, however, for more than one reason. On his own 
admission, he did not realise the full implications of passive resistance at 
this time. He felt that something new, something unique was coming into 
being. He announced a small prize for a better name, through the 
Indian Opinion started by him in 1904. A few suggestions were received, 


—. H. Hofmeyr, “Gandhi in South Africa” in S. Radhakrishnan, op. cit., 
p. ; 


23. D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol.I, p. 94. 
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one being from Maganlal Gandhi, a second cousin of Gandhi, who mé 
suggested ‘‘Sadagraha’’ (sat=good+4dgrah=firmness) i.e. firmness in a In 
good cause. Gandhi amended it to ‘‘Satydgraha’’ (satya=truth), i.e. “the 
force which is born of truth and love or non-violence’’. To a satydgrahi, 


truth is the bed-rock of the whole universe. Gandhi by selecting such a - 
name for a political struggle ‘‘spiritualised politics’, because ‘‘satydgraha as 
is rooted in the power of reality, in the inward strength of the soul. It we 
is not merely the negative virtue of abstaining from violence, but the sig 
positive one of doing good.” th 

pe 


“‘Satyadgraha’’, says Gandhi, “differs from Passive Resistance as the 
North Pole from the South. The latter has been conceived as a weapon gr 
of the weak and does not exclude the use of physical force or violence ree 
for the purpose of gaining one’s end, whereas the former has been con- fo: 
ceived as a weapon of the strongest and excludes the use of violence in 


any shape or form.” ** He was allergic to passivity and preferred a fight 

and failure to inertia and acquiescence. Romain Rolland gives one of the 

most accurate descriptions of satydgraha when he says that “‘the soul of 

his (Gandhi’s) movement is ‘active resistance’ by means of the inflamed 7 

energy of love, faith and sacrifice. This triple energy is expressed in the hi 

word ‘satydgraha’.” 75 fe 
It was with the unique weapon of satydgraha that the Indian com- : 

munity in South Africa fought against the government for seven long " 

years (1907-14). The struggle ended in an honourable compromise—hon- ye 

ourable for the Indians as well as for the Government of South Africa. id 

The Indian satydgraha in South Africa—the first in recorded history— 

vindicated the abstract principle of racial equality and of civil resistance. a 

It won the admiration of even General Smuts and one of his secretaries 

told Gandhi: ‘I do not like your people and I do not care to assist them ” 

at all. But what am I to do? You help us in our days of need. How 

can we lay hands upon you? I often wish that you took to violence like in 

the English strikers and then we would know at once how to dispose of m 

you. But you will not even injure the enemy. You desire victory by self er 

suffering alone and never transgress your self-imposed limits of courtesy sh 

and chivalry And that is what reduces us to sheer helplessness.” ** al 
Back in India, Gandhi led the Indian nation in its struggle for 

independence. An incorrigible believer in the innate goodness of man, he er 

stuck to the method he had applied in South Africa. The result was the fe 

emancipation of forty crores of human beings. Never in history have so of 


24. Written statement before the Hunter Committee, October 1919. 2 
25. Romain Rolland, op. cit., p. 33. 2 
26. C. F. Andrews, Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story, p. 247. 3 
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AHIMSA THROUGH THE AGES: GANDHI’S CONTRIBUTION 


many people been liberated with so little bloodshed as in Gandhi’s 
India. 


Gandhi described satydgraha as a “‘science in the making”. He did 
not claim to have worked it out in its entirety. Nor did he claim 
originality for the creed of non violence. But he made very significant 
contributions to the development of the ideal. He invested it with a novel 
significance and a novel potency. ‘‘While a few individuals here and 
there’, says Dr Radhakrishan, “tried to use the method of love in their 
personal lives, it is Gandhi’s supreme achievement to have adopted it as 
a plan for social and political liberation. Under his leadership organised 
groups in South Africa and India have used it on a large scale for the 
redress of grievances. Entirely abjuring the use of any physical violence 
for attaining political ends, he has developed this new technique (of 
satydgraha) in the history of political revolution, a technique which does 
not injure the spiritual tradition of India but arises out of it” 


A genuine spirit of non-resistance can be acquired only through 
“long training in self-denial” and through a proper “‘appreciation of the 
hidden forces within ourselves’. Was it not therefore a counsel of per- 
fection to ask the masses to practise non-resistance ? ‘‘No”’, said Gandhi 
All need not possess “tthe same measure of conscious non-resistance for 
its full operation. It is enough for one person only to possess it even as 
one general is enough to regulate and dispose of the energy of millions 
of soldiers who enlist under his banner, even though they know not the 
why and wherefore of his disposition’. As years rolled on, Gandhi 
probed deeper and deeper into the significance of non-violence and was 
led to lay an ever-increasing emphasis on the cultivation of individual 
perfection. 


The human personality is an integrated whole. It cannot be divided 
into watertight compartments. The pursuit of non-violence, Gandhi held, 
must not therefore be confined to any one sphere of life. It must be all- 
embracing ; but it must be firmly established in our domestic relation- 
ships before it can make itself felt outside home. It is at home that ‘‘the 
alphabet of ahimsd is best learnt’’.*® 


The success of ahimsd is pre-conditioned by the “right livelihood” 
emphasised by the Buddha. Not individual gain but service of one’s 
fellows ‘‘as a means of self-transcendance” must be “the essential motive 
of all activities”. The asrama way of life, or community living as insti- 


27. S. Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 33. 
28. Young India, 23 September 1926. 
29. Harijan, 21 July 1940. 
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tuted by Gandhi, was “in miniature a working model of this type of 
society and a demonstration of the cardinal spiritual disciplines in action, 
on which non-violence is based.” *° 


The inclusion of spinning in his Constructive Program is among the 
most significant contributions of Gandhi to ahimsd as a practical proposi- 
tion. ‘“‘Anything that millions can do together becomes charged with a 
unique power.” *! He held that the spinning wheel could be taken up by 
the West for its ‘“‘psychic illness’. An American press correspondent, 
Andrew Freeman, attended the spinning classes started by Gandhi in the 
Bhangi Colony in Delhi while the Cabinet Mission was in India in 1948. 
He asked Gandhi during an interview whether the spinning wheel had a 
message for America and whether it could serve as a counter-weapon to 
the A-bomb. The reply was in the affirmative. The spinning wheel, 
Gandhi pointed out, had a message not only for America, but for the 
whole world. ‘‘The world is spinning in the wrong direction. It must 
reverse itself and spin its own thread and yarn. It must return to handi- 
crafts at home and thereby repudiate the machine that spawned the 
device by which mankind can destroy itself. Hand-spinning is the begin- 
ning of economic freedom, equality and peace. The saving of the entire 
world lies in the adoption of this little device. Peace will not come from 
the big conferences. World peace has been broken even while the con- 
ferences were going on. Peace must come from the people’. * 


Gandhi’s non-violence, let us repeat, is not certainly a wholly nega- 
tive affair. “It is not non-resistance. It is non-violent resistance. ..a 
positive and dynamic method of action.’ ** It was no meek acceptance of 
the status quo. It aimed at creating ‘‘a ferment in society” and at 
changing the existing conditions thereby. 


Gandhi claimed that he had practised ahimsa with “scientific preci- 
sion” for more than fifty years. To his knowledge, it had never failed. 
Its apparent failure on occasions was in reality the failure of the experi- 
menter, not of the principle experimented. Boundless was Gandhi’s faith 
in humanity and in innate human goodness. He believed that ‘‘the world 
of tomorrow will be—must be—a society based on non-violence’’. *4 
“Thousands like myself may die to vindicate the ideal’, said Gandhi, 
“but ahimsad will never die and the gospel can be spread only through 
believers dying for the cause’’.* 


30. Pyarelal, Mahatma Gandhi: The Last Phase, Vol. I1, p. 797. 
31. Harijan, 7 April 1946. 

32. Pydrelal, op. cit., p. 798-99. 

33. Jawaharlal Nehrii, An Autobiography, p. 540. 

34. George Catlin, In the Path of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 322. 

35. Harijan, May 1946, p. 140. 
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| VIJAYATUNGA . 


| Accept Gandhi 


Nobody in his senses would claim that the uneasy interregnum 
in which we are living is going to be an enduring peace, the world con- 
ditions since the end of the last war being so fraught with fear and 
rivalry and the clash of ideologies. And yet, only a sadist could view, 
without a cold shudder going down his spine, the prospects of the next 
war. Already there is talk of living and working in vast underground 
cities. It is really strange that we can discuss such things without being 
overwhelmed by the pig-headedness of mankind. The present challenge 
to mankind cannot be met by compromise or by the theories of that 
school which puts its trust in God only after seeing to it that the gun- 
powder is dry. Civilisation must choose unequivocally: it must choose 
one alternative or the other. There are no half-measures possible. 


Naturally the more sensitive among us turn to the teachings of 
the world’s teachers. Certainly the ethics as taught and upheld by every 
religious leader and prophet, if practised scrupulously by the majority of 
those who claim to belong to the respective faiths, can save mankind and 
civilisation and prevent wars. But the facts must be faced. The modern 
acquisitive mania is so overwhelming that it brushes aside all ethics. The 
teachings of religious leaders are today utterly at a discount. This does 
not, however, prove that the ethics of the world’s religions are obsolete. 
It only proves that the religious leaders of the past preached a humanity 
burdened only with the ordinary and average ills and problems of huma- 
nity—and not for a humanity whose powers of exploitation of the natural 
resources of the earth have reached such an insane degree as it has 
today. 


There are many of us who wish no ill-will to other human beings, 
who try to do what good we can, who try to live as blamelessly as human 
passions would permit. But we continue to exist within the prescribed 
limits of this so-called civilisation, and we unashamedly avail ourselves 
of the comforts that that civilisation so deceptively offers us. It is a corol- 
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lary of our civilisation that one lives only by the death (a slow death : 
perhaps) of another, that one section of mankind thrives and prospers ’ 

and is able to clothe and feed itself according to modern standards only 
at the expense of some other section of mankind. The big mansions and I 
shops of our cities are simply a camouflage for the incredible slums and t 
factories of sweated labour in the back lanes. c 
a 
Not many people living under the present standards of life can ‘ 
afford to have a conscience. Even those who have a conscience do not ‘ 


always heed it because it disturbs the complacency of their lives. More- ‘ 
over, Science, or Progress, or what you will, does everything in its power 


to prevent us from thinking; for the results of too deep introspection on ; 
our part might not be in the interests of so-called Progress Science is P 
very considerate and is anxious to spare our conscience as much of pricks ¥ 
as possible; so it removes the stink at the source itself. So long as we ¢ 


get smooth, silky-soft skin for our gloves and purses and expensive foot- t 
wear we do not care to know how the lambs are flayed alive, and how 


pregnant cows are killed for the sake of the “‘expensive” skin of the calf : 
in the womb. 
c 
Nor is this callousness confined to animals. Our callousness towards 0 
child labour and female labour (irrespective of the fact whether the I 
labour is underground or on the surface) and in general to fellow-crea- c 
tures outside our immediate family or community is equally shameful. r 
t! 
When a bomb is dropped on a city its effect must be reckoned in p 
terms of human lives—lives of children, women and civilian men. But b 
modern warfare has accustomed.combatant nations not to take such s: 
trifles into consideration ; while, for those actually engaged in bombing it d 
becomes almost a pastime (with, of course, an element of risk). 4 
h 
There has always been, of course, some degree of impersonalness ti 
and callousness in human society, but never before to the same colossal 
extent as today. This is because of the awful centralisation that has taken 
places in human affairs. There is the disastrous centralisation of states w 
and governments, so that the individul while deriving some benefits (if he v 
is articulate enough and clever enough to overcome the numerous hurd- tl 
les) becomes no more important in the scheme of things than an article 
we get out of a slot machine. There is centralisation in industry and tl 
commerce so that competition and callousness (almost synonymous) | 
, , te A,“ b 
become essential for success. There is centralisation in warfare—the 
nuclear bomb is nothing else but a concentration of effort and power € 


raised to a diabolical pitch. There is centralisation in human society with 
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the appalling result that we know of as “cities”, with all their sinks of 
iniquity and sin. 


There is no escaping these evils once we submit to centralisation. 
Many are the altruistic-minded people, all over the world, who are alive 
to these evils; and many of them think that by substituting one politi- 
cal theory for another they could effect a radical change in human 
affairs. But they are different from the rest only in their theories—they 
all want to use the same weapons, the same technique. They would sub- 
stitute a “President” for a ‘‘King”; a “People’s Council” in place of a 
“clique” of aristocrats. Except for this difference they all wish to see 
two battleships where there was only one before, two smoking factory 
furnaces where there was only one before. This simply means that we 
are all trying to forge the same weapons, to standardize our wants and 
ways of living, to standardize our reactions to situations and national 
crises—in short, to change the metaphor, we shall all be trying to speak 
the same language, and that in future means the language that is in the 
spitting of the guns and in the explosion of the bombs. 


Now, there was one man who while being fully aware of the impli- 
cations of modern civilisation had found it possible to practise the ethics 
of the Good Life as preached in all the great religions. This was Gandhi. 
It is to him that all people who seek an alternative to the present ills of 
civilisation must turn. We must accept him as a guide for the simple 
reason that the present issue in human affairs is a clear-cut issue, and 
those of us who refuse to compromise with civilisation in terms of high- 
pressure salesmanship and industry, with their attendant evils of war, must 
band ourselves under his banner. Though some of us might have felt the 
same thoughts and reacted to certain problems as Mahatma Gandhi had 
done, few of us have translated our feelings and reactions into consistent 
action as he had ; and it is only by being united under the inspiration of 
his memory that we can be an effective check against the evils of indus- 
trialisation and the threat of scientific annihilation. 


Whether by being united under the guidance of Gandhi's teachings 
we shall be strong enough to save the world from another war or not, 
we shall achieve one thing—namely, help India to fulfil her mission as 
the spiritual mentor of mankind. 


It is in the fitness of things that this role should be India’s. Not 
that India’s history has been unblemished by wars and the shedding of 
blood on a large scale: not that India has not known mass callousness 
towards human suffering: not that human society here is not familiar 
with the each-one-for-himself creed. But, throughout its history there has 
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been in India more than in any other country a preponderance of those 
to whom the average selfish life has had no fascination. And even today 
there is a considerable element here which can make the complete renun- 
ciation, when necessary. 


Gandhi’s renunciation was the renunciation of all ties except thosé 
that bind mankind together. 


There are two alternatives before mankind today: A Brave New 
World of toothless, ‘“‘deaf-aided’’, bald, neurotic people enjoying the best 
service of science in such things as air transport, weather conditioning, 
pre-digested foods and labour-saving devices, and mental hospitals and 
psychopathic wards, etc., but living in perpetual fear of war between 
Russia and America, and living in even greater fear of the inventions of 
rival groups of scientists and what they will do by nuclear explosions. Or, 
the alternative that was preached by Gandhi. 


According to him while all of us so inclined will have opportuni- 
ties for exercising our intellectual faculties, each one of us must also find 
some use for his hands. While we shall not revert to really primitive 
conditions we shall seek less of the labour of others. To do this we must 
limit our wants and simplify our standards of living. (And there is a 
growing opinion in the world today that simplification is essential if we 
are to remain healthy, and that ill-health and disease are products of 
civilisation.) And we must perform some labour for the welfare of those 
less fortunate than we are. And all these precepts are based upon the 
creed of ahimsa. 


Are these arguments, some might ask, sufficient inducement ? They 
should be, for those who think deeply, who feel deeply. We shal! have 
the satisfaction of trying to lead a life with a purpose, the purpose of 
being useful to others, the purpose of bettering the lot of those less for- 
tunate, and above all, the purpose of averting war between nations , 


But this sort of life that you propose, sarcastic critics would say, 
is nothing short of taking in each other’s washing. Have we progressed 
so far in civilisation to come back to the stage of people spending their 
lives in irksome tasks for the mere sake of survival, while Science is there 
waiting to do everything for us, from washing our clothes and cooking 
our food to inseminating artificially, saving us all the worries and res- 
ponsibilities of parenthood? But we are saved the trouble of replying to 
them. The nuclear bomb is a sufficient answer to their objections. We can 
say, if we must reply, that taking in each other’s washing is a far cleaner 
operation for civilised people than planning the wholesale destruction of : 
our fellowmen. 
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FROM THE COLLECTED WORKS 


A Note on Eternal Bliss 
A Letter to Gokhale 


Gandhi’s Summary of his 
Lectures on Religion 


This first of a series of selections from forth- 
coming volumes of The Collected Works of 
Mahatma Gandhi relates to the period 1903-1905 
and is reproduced here in arrangement with the 
Ministry of Information and _ Broadcasting, 
Government of India, New Delhi, and with the 
permission of the Navajivan Trust, Ahmedabad. 


[A Note on Eternal Bliss*] 


The missionaries have hastily interpreted a great Hindu belief in 
Eternal Bliss to mean a belief in Nothingness. They say “‘according to the 
Hindu belief, the greatest thing is to vanish into nothing—annihilation”. 
This presentment has created a wide gulf between the Christian and the 
Hindu faiths, to the detriment of both. 


The whole confusion arises from a want of agreement as to the 
meaning of the Sanskrit term which is translated as “nothingness”, The 
word means what it popularly conveys only on the assumption that what 
we now are is everything, in which case the Hindu philosopher truly says, 
‘Nothing is to me everything, for what you call everything is demonstrably 


1. The exact date of this document is not known. The typewritten original bears 
a note by Mr James Stuart, Resident Magistrate, Durban (in whose collection it was 
found) which says: ‘‘This is by M. K. Gandhi, given me about 1903-4 in Durban”’. 
The period was one during which Gandhi had much discussion with Theosophists on 
the Hindu religion: vide M.K. Gandhi, Autobiography, Part IV, Chapter V. 
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evanescent”. (Will not the body and the senses perish and so everything sho 
else we see or feel ?) Nothingness, thus understood, conveys the same idea Fer 
as the final salvation, as being one with the Divine. This Divine is the It h 
great ““Unknowable” of Spencer, but it is only relative[ly] unknowable ; for 
that is to say, not capable of being known by means of the ordinary ind 
instruments of knowledge described by Spencer. If, however, you admit wh 
the existence of a higher instrument than the mere common intellect, which = 
as a matter of fact both the Hindus and the Christians do, “It” may not _ 





be unknowable. 


The Hindus say “It” is knowable, the Christians say likewise. 





the 
“Those that have known Me have known the Father.”’ But again, what is oh 
the meaning of the last quotation? Probably there is no difference in the on 
two presentments, save in the mere wording. ‘‘We shall know each other on 
better when the mists have rolled away.” In the mean time, may it not we 
help us to reach that state earlier if we try to find out the points of contact on 
rather than those of difference ? ae 
_ tee 
we 
[A Letter to Gokhale] cle 
ac 
21-24 Court Chambers, ad 

Corner Rissik & Anderson Street, 

P. O. Box 6522, Johannesburg. 
13 January 1905. O, 
Dear Professor Gokhale, se 
al 
The existence of the Indian Opinion you know. It has now SO 


embarked on a career when I think I may fairly appeal to you for active 
sympathy. I propose to write perfectly frankly, as you know me too well H 
to misunderstand me. When I saw that Mr Madanjit could not carry on 


W: 
the paper without pecuniary assistance and as I knew that he was guided la 
by thoroughly patriotic motives, I placed at his service the bulk of my ec 
savings. That, however, was not enough. Three months ago, I took over of 
the whole responsibility and management. Mr Madanjit still remains gi 


nominally the proprietor and publisher, because I believe that he has done 
much for the community. My own office is at present being worked in the A 
interests of the Indian Opinion and I have already become responsible to 
the extent of nearly £3,500. Some English friends, who knew me intimately 
and before whom I placed the scheme as described in the enclosed?, took 
up the idea and now it is in full working order, and although it does not 





2. Not traceable. in 
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show the same measure of self-sacrifice as shown by the founders of the 
Fergusson College * in Poona, I venture to think that it is not a bad copy. 
It has been a most delightful thing to me to see the English friends coming 
forward so boldly. They are not literary men but they are sterling, honest, 
independent men. Each of them had his own business or employment 
where he was doing well, and yet none of them had the slightest hesitation 
in coming forward as a worker for a bare living, which means £3 per 
month with a distant prospect of getting profits. 


It is also my intention, if my earnings continue, to open a school on 
the ground, which would be second to none in South Africa, for the 
education, primarily, of Indian children who would be resident boarders 
and, secondarily, of all who may want to join the school but would also 
reside on the premises. For this, too, volunteer workers are required. It 
would be possible to induce one or two Englishmen and English ladies here 
to give their life-time to this work but Indian teachers are absolutely 
necessary. Could you induce any graduates who have an aptitude for 
teaching, who bear a blameless character and who would be prepared to 
work for a mere living? Those who would come must be well-tried, first- 
class men. I would want two dr three at least, but more could certainly be 
accommodated, and after the school is in working order it is intended to 
add a sanatorium with open-air treatment on hygienic lines. 


My immediate purpose, however, is in connection with the Indian 
Opinion. ‘ \f you approve of all I have said regarding it, will you kindly 
send a letter of encouragement to be sent to the Editor for publication ; 
also, if you could spare a few moments, occasionally write an article ever 
so small for it. I am also anxious to secure either honorary or paid 
correspondents who would contribute weekly notes in English, Gujarati, 
Hindi and Tamil. If it becomes expensive, I might have to be satisfied 
with only English correspondence which would lend itself to being trans- 
lated into the three Indian languages. Could you recommend any such 
correspondent or correspondents? The weekly notes should give an idea 
of what is being done on your side with reference to the Indian question, 
giving extracts from notices of the question in the newspapers, and should 
contain matters that are likely to be interesting to the Indians in South 
Africa. 


You may at your discretion disclose partly or wholly the contents of 


3. The college in which Gokhale taught for about eighteen years before he plunged 
into what he called “‘the uncharted sea of public life’’. 
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Fy 
this letter in so far as such a course may be necessary in the interests of [ th 
the subject matter hereof. : sO 
re 
I hope you are keeping good health. Tl 
I remain, : (i 
Yours faithfully, t be 
M. K. Gandhi. vs 
_ . .S a 
[Gopal Krishna Gokhale.} i 1¢ 
—__—______—. f be 
i at 
} ev 
Py) e e ° 4 % 
[Gandhi’s Summary of His Lectures on Religion*] we 
, , —_ ’ su 
When the Theosophical Society invited me to deliver these . 
speeches, I accepted the invitation on two considerations. It is now nearly 
twelve years that I have been living in South Africa. Everyone is aware of ; Ti 
the hardships suffered by my compatriots in this land. People view with be 
contempt the colour of their skin. I believe, all this is due to a lack of of 
proper understanding ; and I have continued to stay in South Africa with ne 
a view to giving as much help as possible in the removal of this Bi 
misunderstanding. I, therefore, felt that it would to some extent help in the a 
discharge of my duty if I accepted the Society’s invitation ; and I shall se 
regard myself very fortunate if I am able, through these lectures, to give in 
you a better understanding of the Indians. I am to speak to you no doubt br 
about the Hindus®; but the ways and manners of the Hindus and other ex 
Indians are nearly identical. All Indians have like virtues and vices and all di 
are descended from the same stock. The other consideration was that te 
there was among the objects of the Theosophical Society this one, viz., to th 
compare the various religions, find out the truth underlying them and show B 
to the people how all those religions were so many roads leading to the re 
realization of God, and how one ought to hesitate to dub any of them as bi 
false. I thought that this object too would be realized to some extent at al 
least if I said a few words on the Hindu religion. th 
Ww 
The Hindus id 
The Hindus are not considered to be the original inhabitants of 
India. According to Western scholars, the Hindus as well as most of the 
European peoples lived at one time in Central Asia. Migrating from 
4. This is a summary, prepared by Gandhi and published in the Indian Opinion, = 
15 April 1905, of four lectures he delivered in Johannesburg at the invitation of the th 
local Theosophical Society. Translated from the original Gujarati. — 
5. In the original, the word used, through oversight, is ‘‘Indians”’. 
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there, some went to Europe, some to Iran and some others moved down 
south-eastwards into India through the Punjab and there spread the Aryan 
religion. The Hindu population in India exceeds two hundred millions. 
They are called Hindus because they were living beyond the river Sindhu 
(Indus). The Vedas are their oldest scripture. Very devout Hindus 
believe that the Vedas are of Divine origin and without a beginning. 
Western scholars hold that they were composed before 2000 B.C. The 
famous Mr Tilak of Poona has argued that the Vedas must be at least 
10,000 years old. The main thing that distinguishes the Hindus is their 
belief that brahman, or oversoul, is all-pervading. What we all have to 
attain is moksa, or liberation, moksa here meaning freeing oneself from the 
evil of births and deaths and merging into brahman. Humility and 
even-mindedness are the chief qualities in their ethics; and caste reigns 
supreme in their social intercourse. 


The Hindu religion had its first trial on the advent of the Buddha. 
The Buddha himself was the son of an emperor. He is said to have been 
born before 600 B. C. At that time the Hindus were under the glamour 
of the outward form of their religion, and the brahmins had, out of selfish- 
ness, abandoned their true function of defending the Hindu faith. The 
Buddha was greatly moved to pity when he saw his religion reduced to such 
a plight. He renounced the world and started doing penance. He spent 
several years in devout contemplation and ultimately suggested some reform 
in the Hindu religion. His piety greatly affected the minds of the 
brahmins and the killing of animals for sacrifice was stopped to a great 
extent. It cannot, therefore, be said that the Buddha founded a new or 
different religion. But those who came after him gave such a form to his 
teachings. King Asoka the Great sent missionaries to different lands for 
the propagation of Buddhism, and spread that religion in Ceylon, China, 
Burma and other countries. One particular beauty of Hinduism that was 
revealed during this process was that no-one was converted to Buddhism 
by force. People’s minds were sought to be influenced only by discussion 
and argument and mainly by the very pure conduct of the preachers 
themselves. It may be said that in India at least Hinduism and Buddhism 
were but one, and that even today the fundamental principles of both are 
identical. 


The Birth of Prophet Muhammad 


We have seen that Buddhism had a salutary effect on Hinduism, 
and that the champions of the latter were aroused by its impact. A 
thousand years ago the Hindu religion had another impact which was 





6. Vide Bal Gangadhar Tilak, The Arctic Home of the Vedas. 
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harder. Hazrat Muhammad was born 1,300 years ago. He saw moral 
anarchy rampant in Arabia. Judaism was struggling to survive; 
Christianity was not able to have a foothold in the land ; and the people 
were given to licence and self-indulgence. Muhammad felt all this to be 
improper. It caused him mental agony ; and in the name of God, he deter- 
mined to make them realize their miserable condition. His feeling was so 
intense that he was able immediately to impress with his fervour the people 
around him and Islam spread very rapidly. Zeal or passion is a great 
speciality, a mighty force, of Islam. It has been the cause of many good 
deeds, and sometimes of bad ones, too. A thousand years ago, the army 
of Ghazni invaded India to spread Islam. Hindu idols were broken and 
the invasions advanced as far as Somnath. While, on the one hand, 
violence was thus being used, on the other, the Muslim saints began to 
reveal the real beauties of Islam. The Islamic principle or tenet that all 
those who embraced Islam were equals produced such a nice impression 
on the people of the lower classes that hundreds of thousand of Hindus 


accepted that faith, and there was a great commotion in the whole 
community. 


— me —he| 8 ot 


ae ee, ee ae le i 


Kabir’ was born in Benares. He thought that, according to the Hindu 
philosophy, there could be no distinction between a Hindu and a Muslim. 
Both of them, if they did good deeds, found a place in heaven. Idolatry 
was not an essential part of Hinduism. With this idea before him, he 
began to bring about a synthesis between Hinduism and Islam ; but it did 
not have much effect and his became no more than a distinct sect, which 
exists even today. Some years later, Guru Nanak was born in the Punjab ; 
he accepted the reasoning of Kabir and made a similar attempt to fuse 
the two religions together. But while doing so, he felt that Hinduism 
should, if necessary, be defended against Islam even with the sword. This 
| gave rise to Sikhism, and produced the Sikh warriors. The result of all 
| this is that despite the prevalence of Hinduism and Islam as the two 
| principal religions in India today, barring the bitterness caused by political 
machinations and excitement, both the communities are living together in 
peace and amity and are considerate enough not to hurt one another’s 
feelings. There is very little difference noticeable between a Hindu yogi® 
and a Muslim fakir *. 


The Prophet Jesus Christ 


While Islam and Hinduism were thus vying with each other, the 
Christians landed at the port of Goa about 500 years ago, and began con- 





7. A poet-saint of northern India who attempted through his devotional songs to 
unite Hindus and Muslims. 


8. An ascetic. 
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verting Hindus to Christianity. They, too, began to use partly force and 
partly persuasion. Some of their ministers were exceedingly tender- 
hearted and kind, rather you can call them saintly. Like the fakirs, they 
made a deep impression on the lower classes of the Hindu society. But 
later, when the Christian religion and Western civilization came to be 
associated, the Hindus began to look upon Christianity with disfavour. 
And today we see few Hindus embracing Christianity despite the fact that 
the Christians are ruling over a vast kingdom. Nevertheless, Christianity 
has had a very considerable effect on Hinduism. Christian priests impar- 
ted education of a high order and pointed out some of the glaring defects 
of Hinduism, with the result that there arose among the Hindus other 
great teachers who, like Kabir, began to teach the Hindus what was good 
in Christianity and appealed to them to discard their defects. To this 
category belonged R4j4 Ram Mohun Roy,® Debendranath Tagore and 
Keshub Chunder Sen. !° In Western India we had Daydnanda Sarasvati. 1 
And the numerous reformist associations like the Brahmo Samaj and the 
Arya Samaj that have sprung up in India today are doubtless the result of 
the influence of Christianity. Again, Madame Blavatsky '* came to India 
and persuaded both the Hindus and the Muslims not to be enamoured of 
Western civilization, effectively pointing out to them the evils of that 
civilization. 


Tenets of Hinduism 


Thus we have seen how there were three assaults on Hinduism, 
viz., from Buddhism, from Islam and from Christianity ; but how on the 
whole it came out unscathed. It has tried to imbibe whatever good was 
found in each of these religions. We should know what the followers of 
this religion, Hinduism, believe. This is what they believe : God exists. 
He is without a beginning, spotless, without any attributes or form. He is 
omnipresent and omnipotent. His original form is brahman, It neither 
does, nor causes to be done. It does not govern. It is joy incarnate, and 
by it all this is sustained. The soul exists, and is distinct from the body. 
It also is without a beginning, without birth. Between its original form 
and brahman there is no distinction. But it takes on from time to 
time a body as a result of the actions performed or the power of maya, 
and keeps being born again and again in high or low species in accordance 


9. Founder of the Brahmo Samaj. 

10. Ram Mohun Roy’s work was continued by Debendranath Tagore and Keshub 
Chunder Sen, the former on the lines of Hinduism and the latter on those of 
Christianity. 

11. Founder of the Arya Samaj. 

12. Founder of the Theosophical Society. 

13. More precisely, uvidyd or ignorance. 
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with the good or bad deeds performed by it. To be free from the cycle 
of births and deaths and be merged in brahman is moksa or liberation. 
The means to achieve this moksa are—to do pure and good deeds, to have 
compassion for all living beings, and to live in truth. Even after reaching 
this stage, one does not attain liberation, for one has to enjoy embodied 
existence even as a result of the good deeds done. One has, therefore, to 
go a step further. We should continue to perform deeds no doubt, but, 
should not cherish any attachment to them. They should be performed for 
their own sake, without an eye on their fruits. In short, everything should 
be dedicated to God. We should not cherish even in a dream the feeling 
of pride that we do, or can do, anything. We should look upon all 
equally. These are the beliefs or tenets of Hinduism. There are no 
doubt a few schools holding different views. Again, there have arisen a 
few factions or sects, thanks to social intercourse or practices. But we 
need not consider them on the present occasion. 


Conclusion—an Appeal to the Audience 


If, after listening to all this, any one of you is favourably 
impressed and has come to feel that the Hindus or the Indians, in whose 
country the religion expounded above prevails, cannot be altogether an 
inferior people, you can render service to my countrymen even without 
getting yourself involved in political matters. 


All religions teach that all of us should live together with love and 
kindness towards one another. It was not my intention to preach a 
religious sermon to you, nor am I fit to do so. But if it has produced 
any favourable impression on your mind, I would appeal to you to let 
my brethren have its benefit and, as behoves the English people, to defend 
them whenever they are maligned. 
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GENE SHARP 


A Study of the Meanings 
of Non-Violence...4 


On the “‘practical’’ level the non-violent revolutionary approach 
has had origins in efforts to effect social, political or economic changes 
where parliamentary means are eithgr non-existent or not responsive to 
popular control and where violent means are rejected either because the 
means of effective violent struggle are predominantly at the disposal of 
supporters of the status quo, or for other reasons. Non-violent resistance 
and direct action have often appeared relevant in such situations. What 
seems to be an increasing reliance on non-violent resistance and direct 
action by liberation movements is an illustration of this. Where non- 
violent methods have been seriously used in such situations, there have 
often been ideological and programmatic consequences resulting from the 
combination of non-violence and revolution. An associated factor in the 
development of non-violent revolution is that common concern with 
pressing social problems (land in India, nuclear weapons in Britain, 
freedom in South Africa, for example) has brought pacifists, satydgrahis 
and social revolutionaries' together to find and apply solutions for such 
problems. This interaction has contributed to the synthesizing of these 
approaches. 


Because of the newness of this type of non-violence, it is perhaps 
desirable to cite at greater length than usual examples of the thought 
which underlies it. These citations, largely from American and Indian 
sources, are to be regarded as only illustrative. 


The Rev. Michael Scott has written: “‘There is the urgent need for 


§ The first three parts of this article were published in Gandhi Marg, October 1959 
and January and April 1960. 

1. Or other combinations of these, as pacifists and social revolutionaries, or 
satydgrahis and social revolutionaries. Pacifists in such cases are likely to be familiar 
with the methods of non-violent resistance and direct action. 
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a new revolutionary movement which will have the courage and incentive 
to use methods of non-violent resistance not only against the manufacture 
of nuclear weapons but against oppressive legislation and violations of 
human rights and natural justice’, and which would be capable of a 
strong “effectual fight against oppression and injustice”, ignorance and 
povefty.” 


Although the non-violent revolutionary movement has never 
developed in the United States to anything approaching political 
significance, some of the clearest ideological statements of this approach 
have come from that country. For example, in 1946 there existed 
a Committee for Non-violent Revolution which issued this policy 
statement : 


We favour decentralized, democratic socialism guaranteeing worker- 
consumer control of industries, utilities and other economic 
enterprises. We believe that the workers themselves should take 
steps to seize control of factories, mines and shops. ... We believe 
in realistic action against war, against imperialism and against 
military or economic oppression by conquering nations, including 
the United States. We advocate such techniques of group 
resistance as demonstrations, strikes, organized civil disobedience, 
and underground organization where necessary. As individuals we 
refuse to join the armed forces, work in war industries, or buy 
government bonds, and we believe in campaigns urging others to 
do similarly. We see non-violence as a principle as well as as a 
technique. In all action we renounce the methods of punishing, 
hating or killing any fellow human beings. We believe that non- 
violence includes such methods as sit-down strikes and seizure of 
plants. We believe that revolutionary changes can only occur 
through direct action by the rank and file, and not by deals 


or reformist proposals directed to the present political and labour 
leadership.® 


A.J. Muste, in the period following the Committee for Non- 
violent Revolution, was the leading exponent of the non-violent 
revolutionary approach: *‘... mankind faces a major crisis. Only a 
drastic change, such as is suggested by the terms rebirth, conversion, 
revolution, can bring deliverance. Tinkering with this or that piece of 
political, economic or cultural machinery will not suffice.... War and 





2. Scott, ‘‘An Appeal to Reason’’, Peace News, 14 March 1958, p. 6. 


3. Quoted by Donald Calhoun, “The Non-violent Revolutionists”, Politics (New 
York), Vol. 3 ,April 1946, p. 118-119. 
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the war system, as well as social violence, are inherent in our present 
politico-economic order and the prevailing materialistic culture. ... War 
is not inevitable, though it is certain to come unless a revolutionary 
movement against war and materialism soon comes. into existence.”* “A 
non-violent revolution changes external relationships and managements 
but it is primarily an inner revolution, a rebirth of man.’® “‘.. . the 
present period is a profoundly revolutionary one and its problem is 
a revolutionary problem.... This order is... bound to perish... 
because... the law of the universe that exploitation, hatred, tyranny 
are evil and cannot endure is being vindicated. Therefore, once again, 
as the ground is swept clear the chance to build a revolutionary new 
order presents itself to mankind....It is not our business to 
save either capitalism or Communism ; either the Russian or the American 
power state; either the Western Capitalist culture or the present 
Communist culture. None of them now enshrines or allows for the 
flourishing of essentially democratic and humane values. ... in our age, 
whatever may have been the case in other periods... violence must 
be rejected as a means for radical social change.... Whether... we 
look at the problem of eliminating war or at the problem of radical 
social change (abolition of competitive nationalism, colonialism, dicta- 
torship, feudalism, development of a non-exploitative economy, etc.) we 
must resort to non-violence or we are lost. We need to build a 
non-violent revolutionary movement... rooted firmly in local and 
national situations ... not ... abstract cosmopolitanism... [yet] 
genuinely internationalist in basis, composition and eventual structure.’”® 


In India the non-violent revolutionary approach has taken two 
forms, often regarded by their respective advocates as distinct. One is 
the Bhiiddn (Land-gift) and related movements led by Vinoba Bhave. 
The other is the emphasis on civil disobedience, most clearly espoused by 
Dr Rammanohar Lohia and his Socialist Party of India, but also 
advocated at times by the larger Praja Socialist Party and other groups. 


Concerning non-violent revolution, Dr Lohia has written : ‘“‘Hitherto, 
in efforts to bring about major social changes, the world has known the 
sole alternatives of parliamentary and violent insurrectionary means. 
A reliance on only parliamentary means has often left people without 
any means of direct control over social decisions when Parliament was 


4. Muste, “‘Build the Non-violent Revolutionary Movement—Now” (mimeo.) 7 p., 
New York, The Author, 1947 (?). 

5. Muste, ‘“‘Proposed Manifesto”, The Peacemaker (Yellow Springs, Ohio), Special 
Supplement, 15 January 1950, p. 4. 

6. Muste, “Problems of Non-violent Revolution’, The Peacemaker, 1 March 1952, 
p. 5-6. 
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not responsive to the public will, and parliamentary means have some- ce 
times proved incapable of bringing about genuinely fundamental changes ° 
in society when required. The reliance upon the means of violent n 
insurrection has, however, also been proved inadequate. Even apart ° 
from considerations of the morality of violence and its chances of fc 
success, the kind of society produced by a violent insurrection does not th 
recommend such means. Now, however, a new dimension has been th 
added by the addition of individual and massive civil resistance as is 
another way of bringing about major social changes.... All those it 
desirous of maintaining methods of non-violence must learn to be equally 
loyal to revolution. ... Where such subordination of revolution to non- 
violence takes place, conservative maintenance of the existing order is an a 
inevitable result, just as chaos in the beginning and tyranny afterwards n 
are inevitable results if non-violence is subordinated to revolution. ... is 
Mankind will ever hurtle from the hands of one irresponsibility into it 
another if it continues to seek and organise its revolutions through al 
violence.”’? rn 
d 
Commenting on Bhidan as a social revolution, the Indian economist a 
Gyan Chand has written: ‘“‘The target of collecting 50 million acres before p 
the end of 1957 for distribution among the landless labourers has not SI 
been realised, and more than half of the four million actually collected tl 
have still to be distributed. And yet the movement is gathering more cl 
steam, has made graémdans—voluntary extinction of property rights in st 
entire villages—its immediate objective and attained a large measure of it 
success in realizing it.... A real recluse [Vinoba] has left the seclusion a 
of his dsram and is using his piety, spiritual communion and comprehen- n 
sion of life and its essence for bringing about basic social changes and is 
undermining the status quo—the network of property relations, the a 


institutional framework and the whole complex of views, conventions, 
attitudes and norms and patterns of behaviour. Religion is being 
brought into action as a real revolutionary force, as a means of awaken- 


ing the people to the inequalities of the present economic relations and re 
the urgent need of replacing them by new relations based on a genuine tl 
community of feeling and quest for equality in status, income and 0 
assignment of functions... . ty 


“From the very beginning the Bhidaén movement has been a 


movement for establishing a new social order.... The collection and 
distribution of land, it was... very clearly emphasized, was... only d 
the first step in a succession of changes which were implicit in the a 





7. Lohia, ‘“‘Non-violence and Revolution”, Peace News, 26 April 1957, p. 2. 
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concept of social revolution. Among them, a classless society, extinction 
of property rights and the elimination of acquisitive social relations had 
necessarily to be given a very high priority in the list of the new social 
objectives. The Grdmddn concept brings these social objectives to the 
fore, stresses their primacy and urgency and points to the need of making 
them all-embracing and the basis of the whole production organization of 
the community. This means that if extinction of property rights in land 
is realized, the very logic of the step would make its application to trade, 
industry and services unavoidable. .. . 


“The movement, relying as it does exclusively on change through 
assent, that is, on a completely voluntary basis and by non-violent 
methods, makes democracy its substance and essential feature. Experience 
is beginning to show that the movement is gathering momentum and the 
imminence of radical social changes is becoming more and more obvious 
and inescapable ; and that vested interests... are likely to see in the 
movement a challenge and a danger and to use all their strength for 
defeating the processes that it has set in motion. This resistance has, 
according to the premises of the movement, to be met by janasakti— the 
people’s power—the power generated by the will to change and the 
support of the masses. If the full support of the people is mobilized 
through education and right guidance and can be sustained, it would 
create conditions for bringing into action the legislative power of the 
state in support of the people’s will to change. The movement does not 
in any way preclude legislative action, but does not put its faith in it 
as the primary or the major instrument of social change. The state has 
no doubt the organized might of the community at its disposal, but if it 
is to be truly democratic it has to use this power as sparingly as possible 
and rely mainly on revolution from below—the upsurge and initiative 
of the people —for carrying out fundamental and social transformation.’”* 


The incomplete nature of the ideology and program of non-violent 
revolution is among the factors which have handicapped the spread of 
this type of generic non-violence, especially in the West, but the general 
outline of its approach is sufficiently clear to justify its inclusion in this 
typology at this early stage of its development and to indicate that it may 
increase in prominence in the future. 


Of these nine types of generic non-violence, five fall within the 
definition of “‘pacifism’’ presented earlier in this paper; that is, their 
adherents refuse, on grounds of principle, participation in all inter- 





Oe Chand, “Bhudan as a Social Revolution’, Gdndhi Marg, January 1958, 
p. , 
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national and civil wars and violent revolutions. These are: “‘non- 
resistance’, ‘‘active reconciliation”, ‘‘moral resistance”’, “satydgraha”’, 
and, generally, “non-violent revolution’. These involve a belief in the 
intrinsic value of non-violence, as does also “peaceful resistance”. Six of 
the nine types of generic non-violence emphasise the value of non-violent 
behaviour as a method for achieving desired social objectives. These 
are: “moral resistance”, “passive resistance’, ‘peaceful resistance’’, 
“non-violent direct action”, ‘‘satydgraha’’, and “‘non-violent revolution”. 
There is thus overlapping between these groups, with ‘“‘moral resistance”’, 
‘peaceful resistance’, ‘‘satydgraha’ and “non-violent revolution” 
emphasising both the intrinsic value of non-violence and non-violent 
behaviour as a method. 


Of the nine types, the following always fall within the area of 
“non-violent resistance and direct action”, as presented earlier in this 
paper: ‘“‘passive resistance”, ‘‘peaceful resistance’, and ‘‘non-violent 
direct action”. Often included also would be ‘moral resistance’’, 
“satyagraha” and “non-violent revolution”. On some occasions believers 
in the approaches classified under ‘“‘active reconciliation’ and ‘‘selective 
non-violence’”’ might also undertake resistance which would fall within 
the scope of ‘‘non-violent resistance and direct action’”’. On rare occasions, 
believers in ‘‘non-resistance” might feel compelled to non-codperate with 
what they regard as evil in such a way that their behaviour would come 
within the scope of “‘non-violent resistance’. 


There are, of course, many other comparisons and contrasts which 
might be made among the nine types of generic non-violence. Some 
of these will be suggested by the following chart which indicates in a 
brief way some of the main characteristics of the types of generic non- 
violence. There are related questions which may arise in the minds of 
some readers, such as the relation between “‘persuasion’’, “conversion” 
and “non-violent coercion” among the types of generic non-violence, or 
an analysis of the various techniques which are used in non-violent 
resistance and direct action. These, however, require separate treatment 
and lie outside the scope of this paper. 


The writer’s object has been simply to clarify, classify and define— 
and to illustrate these definitions, particularly where this may have been 
necessary to bring a sense of reality to descriptions of often relatively 
little known approaches. The writer does not regard this typology 
as perfect or final, but hopes that it may help in clarifying the existing 
confusion about these phenomena and may facilitate future study, 
research, analysis and evaluation of the various approaches within generic 
non-violence. 
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MIRA BEHN 


The Wolf as Instructor 


I have recently been reading a book entitled King Solomon’s Ring 
by the well-known Austrian naturalist, Konrad Lorenz, in which there is 
something of deepest interest for students of non-violence. 


Through his close observation of birds and animals Lorenz has dis- 
covered remarkable facts regarding their behaviour when fighting, how 
various species have various “‘submissive attitudes” which they employ 
when wanting to give up the battle, and how those gestures create in 
their opponents an inhibition preventing them from further attack. 


He gives in detail the description of two wolves fighting, and the way 
in which the one who feels himself to be hard pressed suddenly freezes 
into a posture of submission with his head bowed, thus offering to his 
opponent the most vital spot where the jaguar vein can easily be ripped 
open, how the moment he does this the other wolf ceases to attack. “You 
tcan see hat he would like to, but he just cannot! A dog or wolf that 
offers its neck to its adversary in this way will never be bitten seriously.” 


Lorenz also describes various submissive attitudes of birds such as 
jackdaws and sea-gulls which, in similar circumstances, bow down offering 
the nape of their necks. And he says: 


“All submissive attitudes with which we are so far familiar, in 
social animals, are based on the same principle: The supplicant always 
offers his adversary the most vulnerable part of his body, or to be more 
exact, that part against which every killing attack is inevitably directed.” 


The wonderful thing is that the submissive attitude is, so far as is 
known, always respected by the opponent. The inhibition created by the 
gesture is so strong that it cannot be ignored. 
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THE WOLF AS INSTRUCTOR 
Now comes a profoundly striking passage : 


“Of course, the innate, instinctive, fixed inhibitions that prevent an 
animal from using his weapons indiscriminately against his own kind are 
only a functional analogy, at the most a slight foreshadowing, a genealo- 
gical predecessor of the social morals of man. The worker in comparative 
ethnology does well to be very careful in applying moral criteria to animal 
behaviour. But here I must own to harbouring sentimental feelings: I 
think it a truly magnificent thing that one wolf finds himself unable to 
bite the proffered neck of the other, but still more so that the other relies 
upon him for this amazing restraint. Mankind can learn a lesson from 
this, from the animal that Dante calls /a bestia senza pace. 1 at least have 
extracted from it a new and deeper understanding of a wonderful and 
often misunderstood saying from the Gospel which hitherto had only 
awakened in me feelings of strong opposition: ‘And unto him that smiteth 
thee on the one cheek offer also the other’ (St. Luke VI, 29.). A wolf has 
enlightened me: not so that your enemy may strike you again do you 
turn the other cheek towards him, but to make him unable to do it.” 


And this was fundamentally Bapii’s reading also. 


If one considers this behaviour of animals in conjunction with 
Bapi’s teaching it gives one the feeling that Bapt must have instinctively 
sensed this Law of Nature and known that if man could bring himself 
to apply it consciously on a mass scale it would be found to work. In 
fact he had raised the wolf technique of disarming during fight to dis- 
arming before fight begins, and thus awakening in man the fundamen- 
tal Law on a conscious spiritual plane. 


Naturally Bapi had no actual knowledge of this remarkable beha- 
viour of certain animals, but being so sensitively attuned to God's 
Creation he had the Law within himself. 


And now let us turn to the reason for this Law in Nature. Lorenz 
says : 


‘‘When, in the course of its evolution, a species of animals develops 
a weapon which may destroy a fellow member at one blow, then, in 
order to survive, it must develop, along with the weapon, a social inhibi- 
tion to prevent a usage which could endanger the existence of the 
species.... All living beings have received ‘their weapons through the 
same process of evolution that moulded their impulses and inhibitions ; 
for the structural plan of the body and the system of behaviour of a 
species are parts of the same whole. 
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“If such be Nature’s holy plan. 
Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man? 


“Wordsworth is right: There is only one being in possession of weapons 
which do not grow on his body and of whose working plan, therefore, 
the instincts of his species know nothing and in the usage of which he 
has no correspondingly adequate inhibition. That being is man. With 
unarrested growth his weapons increase in monstrousness, multiplying 
horribly within few decades. But innate impulses and inhibitions, like 
bodily structures, need time for their development—time on a scale which 
geologists and astronomers are accustomed to calculate, and not histo- 
rians. We did not receive our weapons from nature. We made them our- 
selves, of our own free will. Which is going to be easier for us in the 
future, the production of the weapons or the engendering of the feeling 
of responsibility that should go along with them, the inhibitions without 
which our race must perish by virtue of its own creations ? We must 
build up these inhibitions purposefully, for we cannot rely upon our 
instincts.” 


A naturalist reaches the same conclusions as a seer because he 
reads continually in the Great Open Book—Nature. 


In case some people may think that all this talk about animals in 
connection with Bapi is unbecoming—a thing which I know from expe- 
rience to be quite possible—let me quote even one passage from Bapi's 
writings regarding the animal world: “Cow protection to me is one of 
the most wonderful phenomena in human evolution. It takes the human 
being beyond his species. The cow to me means the entire sub-human 
world. Man through the cow is enjoined to realize his identity with all 
that lives ” (Young India, 6 October 1921.) 


Science and spiritual intuition have a vast common field. Their 
union in research is the crying need of today. 
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DN. SHIKHARE 


Impact of Gandhism on 
Marathi Literature 


The dictum that life and literature have an impact on each 
other is manifest in Marathi literature too. Contact with the West in- 
troduced rationalism, equality, individual freedom and the concept of 
material progress through the physical sciences into the spiritual soil of 
India. Even before the advent of Gandhi, leaders of Maharastra had 
inculcated the principles of Mill and Spencer in the minds of the people 
and had advocated equality of sexes, abolition of castes, uplift of un- 
touchables and the like principles. The letters of Lokahitavadi, the essays 
of G. G. Agarkar, the novels of H. N. Apte, the plays of S. K. Kolhatkar 
and the poems of ‘KeSavsut’ (K. K. Damle)—all breathe the new air of 
the West. Social reform, based on all-sided equality, made long strides 
after strenuous struggles against age-old orthodoxy. 


While the influence of Gandhi was felt in all spheres of activity, 
two other thought-currents from the West rushed through the gates of 
Marathi literature. Marx, Freud and Gandhi—this trio of new forces 
vibrated through the pulse of India, and so of Maharastra, from 1920 
onwards. All of these economic, psychological and spiritual currents 
naturally found their way into Marathi literature also. 


Some of these influences can be traced even as far back as 1894, 
when the Kesari of Tilak published an article on Socialism and a public 
lecture was delivered on that topic in the “Spring Lecture Series”. In 
1904 again the Kesari published a lengthy article on Socialism. But the 
systematic study of socialism began with 1920 and it developed in a great 
measure from 1932, when political prisoners could procure plenty of 
books on the subject The whole young generation emerged from the 
prisons, thrilled with the new gospel of Marx. The newly-baptised youths 
of Maharastra propagated the new doctrine, which captivated—even 
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blinded—the general outlook of the budding generation. This mental 
revolution naturally found expression in Marathi literature. 


The year 1920 changed the face of India, when it accepted the 
leadership of Gandhi. Infuriated with the triple atrocity of the Govern- 
ment in the Pafijib, the Khiléfat and the Rowlatt Act, the whole nation 
looked up to Gandhi as a Messiah and listened to his mantra of freedom, 
i.e. satyadgraha in the form of non-violent non-céoperation, The success 
of his amazing weapon of satydgraha in Sonth Africa, after a sustained 
effort of nearly 20 years, roused the aching hearts of the groaning 
Indians. The whole nation stood as one man—and Maharastra did not 
lag behind. 


Maharastra has produced both great exponents and great opponents 
of Gandhism. The rationalistic and realistic section of Maharastra could 
not fall in with Gandhi whole-heartedly, as his philosophy was based 
chiefly on faith and non-violence; and so Gandhism met with much 
staunch opposition from men like N. C. Kelkar, B. R. Ambedkar and 
V. D. Savarkar, each on a different ground. The logical mind of the mild- 
natured Kelkar revolted against the spiritualised politics of Gandhi and 
Ambedkar became his bitter enemy on account of Gandhi’s approach to 
the removal of untouchability ; but Savarkar’s vehemence was aimed at 
the non-exceptional non-violence preached by Gandhi. The feeling for 
realpolitik, deeply rooted in Maharastra, naturally came into conflict with 
Gandhi’s spiritual philosophy. Though a section of Maharastra still 
nourishes that antagonism, the major portion has been more or less 
converted to Gandhian politics, largely by its heroism rather than by its 
philosophy of soul-force or love-force. Still, there is a small minority in 
Maharastra which completely accepts the philosophy of Gandhism. 


It must be pointed out, however, that Maharastra, which was criti- 
cal of the Gandhian philosophy, produced rare exponents of Gandhism, 
as perhaps no other part of the country has done. Vinoba Bhave, Kaka 
Kalelkar, S. D. Javadekar, S.J. Bhagwat and Dada Dharmadhikari—the 
quintuplet of ‘‘dcdryas’”—have sown the seeds of Gandhism in Marathi 
minds during the last 40 years. They have propagated, commented upon 
and even made original contributions to Gandhism. They have given a 
scientific basis to Gandhi’s utterances and activities. 


And what is Gandhism? What is its exact concept? Gandhi him- 
self has admitted, “‘I have presented no new principles but have tried to 
re-state old principles” (Young India, 25 August 1921). And what are 
these principles? Truth, love, sacrifice, service and the like divine quali- 
ties (daivi sampat, as they are called in the Gita) are a part and parcel of 
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IMPACT OF GANDHISM ON MARATHI LITERATURE 


Indian philosophy and kings like Sibi and sages like Dadhici were embo- 
diments of these qualities. Such teachings and such lives mould the lives 
of Indians even today. It is, therefore, difficult to isolate and assess the 
influence of Gandhi alone on the present generation, irrespective of the 
effect of age-long Indian culture. Gandhi himself has clearly stated, “I 
do not claim to have originated any new principle. I have simply tried 
in my own way to apply the eternal truths to our daily life and pro- 
blems” (Harijan, 28 March 1936). 


In order to judge Gandhi’s influence, we shall thus have to separate 
those principles in his philosophy which are a common inheritance from 
the ancient seers and sages. The unique aspect of Gandhism, then, would 
appear to be the removal of evil by changing the opponent's heart through 


self-suffering. 


Gandhi lifted individual spiritualism to the social plane—even to the 
political field. What was good, pious and spiritual to men as individuals 
was applied to society as a whole. 


But Gandhi’s unique greatness lies not in the recognition of these 
principles but in their actual practice. As Stanley Jones, in his book on 
Gandhi, points out, “Gandhi had only a very few basic life-principles, 
but he made them walk—and what a walk!’ Gandhi was a practical 
philosopher, an active spiritualist and a prophetic dreamer. Do we find 
such characters painted in Marathi novels, dramas, stories and poems ? 
Not discussion, but depiction is the soul of literary art. We shall have 
to explore Marathi literature of the last 40 years with such an orientation 
in mind. 


Drama 


The drama in Marathi literature is outstanding in merit, re- 
bellious in nature and evergreen in enchantment. For more than a cen- 
tury it had so powerfully influenced the Marathi mind that the British 
government had to proscribe a number of plays considering them to be 
hotbeds of sedition. Even purely social plays like Sdrada (by G. B. Deval) 
—not to mention out-and-out political plays like Kicak Vadh (by K. P. 
Khadilkar)—could not escape the clutches of the Press Act. 


The forceful exposition of Gandhian principles is seen in at least 
half-a-dozen plays of the master dramatist, K. P. Khadilkar, who was a 
righthand man of Tilak, editing his Kesari and afterwards his own Nava 
Kal, and retaining the popular hold for over forty years. He followed 
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Tilak faithfully till the latter’s death and, with equal devotion, he followed , 
Gandhi also and suffered .in the cause of Independence. The austerity of f 
his life is mirrored in his earlier plays ; and so also the love of his coun- 
try and the thirst for its freedom. All his characters, from R&amacandra 
to Ramasiastri, form a galaxy of ideal men, resplendent with truthfulness, 
sacrifice and fearlessness. He clothed mythological themes in forceful 
political allegories. 


Adherence to truth, even at the sacrifice of one’s life, is marvellously 
portrayed in his Savati-matsar (dealing with Rama’s renunciation of his 
kingdom) and Sattva-Pariksa (Hariscandra’s readiness to chop off his 
wife’s head for the sake of truth). Two of his later dramas, Savitri and 
Menaka, are artistic and effective political allegories holding to ridicule 
the critics of Gandhi’s politics and the ‘‘Pro-changers” pining for Council 
Entry. 


a, naanwtb een h6UrrlC dM lCU i hCUreOlUlUk,lCUce lCUeOUlUC MCL 


B. V. Varerkar, M. P., is a dramatist of the first rank. Many of his 
plays deal with the various cardinal principles of Gandhism, such as 
Turungacya Darat (removal of untouchability and the spread of khddi), 
Sattece Gulam (village uplift and anti-litigation propaganda), Svayamsevak 
(abolition of money-lending), Kordi Kardmdat (prohibition) and Singa- 
puratan (non-violent resistance to Japanese aggression). 


But of all his plays the recent Apirva Bangdal is monumental. Know- 
ing Bengal for half a century and having been an eye-witness of the havoc 
in Noakhali, the seasoned dramatist depicts the tragedy of a family there 
in a moving manner. An orthodox landlord in Noakhali timidly and 
imbecilely allows his wife, sister and mother, to be abducted by Muslim 
hooligans ; and later, when they return after molestation he refuses to | 
take them back; but Gdndhi’s exhortation that ‘‘abduction does not | 
pollute a woman” enlivens his deadened heart and he opens the door to | 
them. 


In Varerkar, the propagandist—or better, the reformer—has the upper 
hand over the artist. The reverse is the case with Madhusidan K4lelkar, 
who in his Fifteenth of August gives glimpses of Noakhali woes and their 
repercussions on Hindus and Muslims elsewhere. The unique feature of 
this play is that almost all the characters are Muslims and they are nicely 
delineated. 


Gandhi’s intense feeling for Harijans from his South African days 
is the theme of a play named Vaisnav Jan (by D. N. Shikhare). The pas- 
toral novelist, R. V. Dighe, has effectively painted the ways and means of 
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patri sarkdr (Parallel Government) in his Madzhad Sabad and incidentally 
glorified the personality of Gandhi. 


In opposition to stalwarts like Khadilkar and Varerkar stands out 
V. D. Savarkar, exposing and pillorying and condemning everything in 
Gandhism. Savarkar violently attacks non-violence, truth, generosity, 
trust, as practised by Gandhi (in the eyes of the dramatist) in its extreme 
form, irrespective of circumstances. In his crowning play, Samnyast 
Khadga, he dwells upon a theme of the Buddhist period and concludes 
that ‘“‘extreme non-violence results in extreme violence’’. ‘The end justi- 
fies the means” and “‘No rule without an exception” are the two doctrines 
on which the whole play is based. It shows how the Buddha’s gospel of 
renunciation of “wife, weapon and agriculture” results in the loss of 
progeny, strength and food. The dialogues of the Buddha and Vikrama- 
deva, the General, manifest intellectual brilliance and sharp advocacy. 
Practically all the objections against Gandhism are well summarised in 
these dialogues. 


In another play, Ussadp, Savarkar deals with the question of un- 
touchability, but here too Gandhism has been shown in perversion, as 
sanctifying “treachery in the name of truth, emasculation in the name of 
ahimsa@ and suicide in the name of compassion’’. 


The well-known humorist-dramatist P. K. Atre has always wielded 
his pen to prick the bubble of hypocrisy evident anywhere. In his Vande 
Bharatam he has artistically condemned the conversion of the untouch- 
ables. The hero of this drama is painted as a Gandhian youth. 


The recent play Tuzhe Ahe Tuzhapasi (by P. L. Deshpande) imitates 
Atre in pouring ridicule on a Gandhian dcdrya, without presenting, at 
least for the sake of dramatic justice if not for practical truth, a single 
redeeming merit in his life. It is more a farce than a drama, creating 
laughter by ridiculing the vow of silence, fasting, the Gira, change of 
heart, village uplift and what not. 


[ To be concluded | 
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The principles underlying the concept of Sarvodaya sum up the S 
practical implications of the Gandhian philosophy. Gandhi called one of 
the chapters of his autobiography “‘The Magic Spell of a Book’’, wherein 
he described the effect on him of Ruskin’s Unto This Last (meaning the n 
uplift of the last). He translated it later into Gujarati calling it Sarvodaya tl 
(meaning the welfare of all). Gdandhi’s modification of the concept from 0 
“welfare of the last,” to ‘‘welfare of all’ is significant. As Vinoba has said, re 
in this unfortunate world of ours we are all fallen, and everyone needs to n 
rise. The rich have fallen long since, and the poor have not risen at all. 
The result is that both need to be uplifted. We can be satisfied, he adds, 
only with the good of one and all, of the high and the low, of the strong : 
and the weak, the intelligent as well as the dull. Of course, Gandhi would ‘ 
accept Unto This Last as a starting point. That is to say, the demands of 
the neediest deserve our first but not sole attention. Service of the neediest 
should not be at the cost of the rest of humanity—as, for instance, is the a 
case under Marxian Communism. - 
Nor is Sarvodaya, the welfare of all, to be identified with the 7 
utilitarian formula of the greatest good of the greatest number. It is no n 
doubt true that Sarvodaya includes the good of the greatest number and g 
therefore it would coincide with the utilitarian ideal in many points. But 
there does come a time when the two would diverge in opposite directions. 
The logic of utilitarianism never conceives the possibility of self-sacrifice; ef 
its approach to the problem of the greatest good is always in terms of al 
the party whose interest is in question. It gives rise to the problem of Cc 
minority and majority. On the other hand, self-sacrifice is the very m 
foundation of Sarvodaya which preaches the merging of oneself in the good li 
of all. 1m 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF SARVODAYA 


Sarvodaya is essentially a spiritual activity, participation in which is 
different from participation in material goods. It is not something which 
one man or a set of men can gain or enjoy to the exclusion of others. It 
is an activity in which all may partake and in which all must partake if it is 
to amount to a full realisation of the faculties of the human soul. 


But the question arises, why should the individual sacrifice his own 
happiness for the sake of others? If egoism is the fundamental character- 
istic of human nature, then we can never consistently explain the facts of 
altruism—the latter could always be reduced in terms of the former. And 
consequently any system of ethics or politics built on such a foundation 
will be unsound. Indeed it is not possible to bridge the gulf between 
egoism and altruism unless a principle is recognised in the individual which 
could be the basis of a transcendence of the individual. Such a principle 
is provided in the philosophy of advaita which lies at the root of the 
Sarvodaya doctrine. 


According to the Vedanta philosophy the fundamental fact in human 
nature is the principle of soul (dtman) which partakes of the character of 
the ultimate reality (brahman). But what is true of one individual is true 
of all. That is to say, all are partakers and manifestations of the ultimate 
reality (brahman). In Gandhi’s words, ‘‘the soul is the Godhead within 
man’”’ and the barriers between the ego and the altar do not exist. 


Thus there exists the unity of man and God. Yet apparently there is 
a gulf between the two because the soul is immersed in what is called 
avidya or ignorance in Indian philosophy and emerges as the empirical self. 
The removal of this gulf is the goal of life and is called self-realisation. 


Now since there is a spiritual unity of mankind, self-realisation 
consists not in advancing the good of isolated individuals but the good of 
all, which for Gandhi implies the love of all; that is, to share the lot of 
the poorest and the lowliest. And that is what Sarvodaya stands for. At 
the same time Gandhi believes in the close relationship of the end and the 
means. Therefore the greatest good of all could be achieved only through 
good means. 


The Sarvodaya philosophy, in short, demands a transformation of the 
ego-centric outlook to one of altruism. It is such an inward change 
alone that can bring about a moral regeneration of society. The State 
cannot make its citizens moral, since any enforced morality is a denial of 
morality—individual freedom and initiative being the bases of the moral 
life. In the context of present-day Indian conditions, when the social 
morality of the Indian people has reached its lowest ebb, some form of 
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state dictatorship ‘like that of Pakistan) may appear to some as a welcome 
short cut. Such a step may achieve something temporarily in material 
terms, but any advancement of the people in terms of motal values is not 
really possible. 


One may, however, argue that when the regimentation of human 
conduct is continued for a long time it may bring about a transformation 
of the human personality. That, for instance, is the hope of the Marxists. 
But that is treating human beings as merely a product of circumstances. 
And such a logic must result in the denial of all moral responsibility and 
consequently the denial of any reward or punishment for one’s actions. 


Sarvodaya politics, on the other hand, aims at an ideological revolu- 
tion which can never become the handmaid to power politics. Sometimes 
people think that they could bring about rapid changes if they were in 
power; that they could convert the people to their way of thinking 
through a controlled system of education. Such an attempt, however, 
must result in the absence of any independent thinking. And hence an 
ideological revolution which is the aim of such politics is thwarted. On 
the other hand, the peculiar characteristic of the Sarvodaya idea is that it 
allows scope for the existence of different views and freedom of thought. 


Therefore, if human beings are to be treated as moral beings capable 
of making a choice for themselves, we cannot hold that moral regeneration 
is possible through the external regimentation of human conduct. How 
then can this inward change be brought about? The only moral way is the 
method of persuasion which does not infringe the freedom and initiative of 
individuals. And persuasion can be brought about not only through 
reason and discussion but also through self-suffering. Where reason and 
discussion fail to persuade, self-suffering is the remedy. In fact Gandhi 
considered voluntary self-suffering even better than rational understanding 
in converting the opponent. The appeal of the reason, he says, is more to 
the head, but the penetration of the heart comes from suffering. It opens 
up, he adds, the inner understanding in man. Where prejudices are age- 
long, reason has to be strengthened by self-suffering. That is why a 
Sarvodaya worker depends on reason, discussion and self-suffering for 
affecting persuasion and thus bringing about moral regeneration. His aim 
is not to capture power. People are not asked to vote either to this party 
or that. They are only initiated into the new values of Sarvodaya through 
the technique of satydgraha., 


The aim of the Sarvodaya movement is not only to bring about 
isolated cases of moral conversion but also to generate mass movements of 
inward change. It is only then that a new social order will arise and new 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF SARVODAYA 


values of life be established. Vinoba’s Bhidan movement is indeed an 
application of this technique. Its value is to be judged not merely in 
terms of land donated, but more so in terms of the moral atmosphere it 
has created. That is why Vinoba accepts land even from the poor. It is 
not merely the rich who suffer from greed, selfishness or possessiveness. 
The sense of proprietorship of the poor is no weaker than that of the 
capitalists and landlords. If they shed their own possessiveness, and share 
equitably what they have, a moral climate would be created that would 
induce the rich to do the same. And if some of the rich do not do so, 
the others will be justified in withholding their coéperation without which 
no-one can be rich. 


Such a radical revolution can be brought about through ceaseless 
positive education which enables the individual to accept new values. But 
this process can be accelerated by removing the obstacles that exist in 
our society by reorganising the political and economic institutions. For 
this purpose the Sarvodaya social philosophy proposes to establish an 
egalitarian social order based upon the Gandhian principles of truth, 
non-violence and purity of means. Ideally, such a structure would replace 
completely the compulsion of the state by individual initiative and volun- 
tary organisation—a sort of enlightened anarchy. It is only such a social 
structure that can best facilitate the growth of the moral life. Such a 
society would provide equal opportunity to each for his fullest develop- 
ment. There will be no caste distinctions. 


In the economic field all wealth will be common property to be used 
for the good of each and all—the guiding principle being Gandhi's 
doctrine of Trusteeship. According to Gandhi, property is a 
necessary condition for the free play of a capacity which can be 
exerted for the common benefit. And on this ground, he defends pro- 
perty in capital. .‘‘Capital as such is not evil; it is its wrong use that is 
evil. Capital in some form or other will always be needed.’’ Therefore 
Gandhi would not like the wealthy to be dispossessed of their wealth. So- 
ciety, he says, will be the poorer, for it will lose the gifts of a man who 
knows how to accumulate wealth. Therefore instead of dispossessing the 
rich he would want them to be trustees of the people for the wealth they 
possess. In other words, everyone including the rich will work for society 
according to his capacity and receive according to his needs. 


The foremost requirement of such a society is decentralisation of 
economic and political life. In the context of Indian conditions it would 
imply the working of agriculture through peasant proprietors with eco- 
nomic holdings or voluntary codperative or collective farming by village 
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communities. Politically it would imply devolution of authority to villages 
which will manage their own local affairs. The nearest approach to this 
ideal one can find in the autonomous village communities of India. 
According to Gandhi, a society based on non-violence can only consist of 
groups settled in villages in which voluntary codperation is the condition 
of dignified and peaceful existence. 


Such a decentralised social order will be democratic and egalitarian. 
In fact decentralisation is the fundamental requirement of democracy if it 
is to be the government of the people and by the people. Modern demo- 
cracy, by not following the principle of decentralisation, has really failed 
in its ideal. It has been providing only rule for the people. Nowhere has 
any attempt been made to establish rule of the people and by the people. 
This is especially so because the modern economic and social life is very 
complicated and the states are very big. The modern state tries to circum- 
vent these difficulties through people electing from time to time some 
representatives who would do the work and decide for them. And that 
is how democracy becomes government for the people and not by the 
people. And that is also why it does not remain much different from 
other forms of government which too claim to provide rule for the people. 
Indeed they all adopt the practice of delegation of power, which means 
concentration of power in varying degrees and concentration of power 
means the denial of the concept of the sovereignty of the people. Modern 
democracy accepts the sovereignty of the individual. But through the 
system of delegation of power the individual can make use of his sover- 
eignty only to abdicate it periodically. He cannot exercise it except at 
the time of election when political parties appeal to the sovereignty of 
the individual calling upon him to abdicate in their favour. In fact, 
freedom is often in danger when the communities are large and are 
regulated by delegated authority functioning from a centre, distant from 
the people. Individuals can enjoy freedom and can practise democracy 
directly when life is lived in small communities which manage and regu- 
late their effairs themselves. 


Such decentralisation cannot be effected by handing down power 
from above to the people who have no capacity for self-rule. Such, for 
instance, is the case with our paficdyats today. On the contrary the pro- | 
cess must start from the bottom. The people must be helped to organise 
themselves for self-rule by non-party social workers. There will be no 
room in the Sarvodaya society for the party system as known today. It 


was for this reason that Gandhi intended to convert the Congress party 

into a non-partisan Lok Sevak Sangh. And it is this program which 

Vinoba has been carrying on. f 
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B PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA 


Gandhi and the Indian 
National Congress...3 


Various attempts were made on both sides to secure the 
coéperation of the Indians in the war effort, but the Congress was 
adamant. The campaign of Individual Civil Disobedience, extending 
from October 1940 to a little beyond a year, having produced no results, 
some new steps had to be taken. The British Cabinet threw open the 
discharge of the great Indian mission at this jucture to some of its mem- 
bers and Sir Stafford Cripps volunteered his services. He had gained 
importance as the leader of the House of Commons and he arrived in 
India towards the last week of March 1942. But before his actual visit 
took place, there took place another notable event, the visit of Marshall 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek. This took place on the invitation of the 
Indian Viceroy, on 9 February 1942. A communique stated that the 
visit was for his consultation with the Government of India and in parti- 


- cular with the Commander-in-Chief on matters of common concern to 


China and India. During his stay he hoped to find opportunities of 
meeting persons prominent in the public life of this country. A banquet 
was given to the Generalissimo and his wife and there were the usual 
speeches by the host and the guest. The visit was somewhat sudden and 
wholly secret. Apart from its strategic importance the visit had equally 
a cultural interest not only to India and China but to the whole world. 
The Marshall’s visit from the Far East to India had definitely brought 
together the Eastern nations once again. 


The second great event was the Cripps’ mission in March 1942 
already referred to. The official purpose of the mission was to seek 
assent to some of the proposals which the British Government had agreed 


§ This is the concluding part of the celebrated historian’s posthumous essay. The 
first two parts appeared in Gandhi Marg, January and April 1960. 
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on to meet the Indian situation and to secure agreement in respect of 
them. It is necessary indeed to go in some detail into the proposals 
which Cripps volunteered to bring over to India, if we recognize that the 
mission proved a failure on unexpected grounds, although Cripps gave 
interviews to over fifty leading citizens of India, amongst whom were three 
princes—the Nawab of Bhopal and the Mahardjas of Patiala and Bikaner. 
Sir Stafford’s proposals were published on 30 April 1946 and they made 
curious reading, embodying as they did, different items palatable to 
different tastes. To the Congress, there was the preamble which spoke of 
Dominion Status, the Westminster Act, the right to secede, and above 
all, the Constituent Assembly and its right to declare for secession even at 
the outset. To the Moslem League there was the highly comforting pro- 
vision of any province having the right not to accede to the Indian Union. 
The Princes again were not left free to join or not to join but were given 
the sole right to send representatives to the Constituent Assembly and the 
people of the States were severely left alone, not even treated as goods and 
chattel which ordinarily at any rate accompany their masters. It did not take 
long for the Working Committee to see through the Cabinet proposals. 
There was no intention to part with power in them. They were only a 
means of securing voluntary and augmented participation in the war effort 
through the Congress and the League as representing a slave country—a 
position which India was not for a moment willing to accept and one ; 
which she could not disguise from herself. The preamble and the 
substitute for Independence were held over. On the question of a possible 
Pakistan, the Working Committee was content to make a counter-state- | 
ment saying that it could not“*think of compelling any territorial unit to : 
remain in the Indian Union against their declared and established will’’. , 
Then there came the third point under which the people of the States were p 
denied the right of sending any representatives to the Constituent Assem- ( 
bly. On this Sri. Jawaharlal Nehri wrote to Cripps and explained the 
situation, suggesting the name of the Vice-President (myself) for an inter- ; 
view, which took place with Cripps on 31 March. He suggested that the 1 
[ 
0 
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Princes themselves would come round under the moral influence of the 
Viceroy and the Political Department the moment the object of his 
mission was signed. However, under such circumstances the Princes 
themselves would select representatives of the States’ people. In a word his 
position was that the people’s chances would depend upon the signing of 


the settlement for which he had come over to India. If there was a settle- b 
ment all would be well, else all would be ill. It was understood that the Ir 
viewpoint of the Congress on non-accession and the representation of the m 


States’ people on the Constituent Assembly should be left on record even 
as the British Cabinet’s proposals on the two points were. But nothing 
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came out of Cripps’ visit itself. All the while the fact remained that 
Defence was untouched. The British proposals did not cover this subject. 
That was not all. Cripps himself had said on arrival in India that nothing 
could be done on transfer of Defence, even if all the parties joined in 
making a united demand in that behalf. That almost clinched the fate of 
the Cripps mission. Earlier Cripps,had intimated to the President on 
30 April, that “‘the Viceroy would be prepared to consult with Indian 
leaders on this basis to see whether it were possible to designate an Indian 
to some office connected with Government of India’s defence responsibili- 
ties without in any way impinging upon the functions and duties of the 
Commander-in-Chief either in his capacity as Supreme Commander of the 
Armed Forces in India or as the member of the Executive Council in 
charge of Defence”. 


After a brief study of the British Government’s offer, Gandhi was 
reported to have said to Cripps: ‘‘Why did you come if this is what you 
have to offer? If this is your entire proposal to India, I would advise 
you to take the next plane home.” Cripps replied, “I will consider that’. 
The arrival of Colonel Johnson, as the American President’s representa- 
tive, suddenly in India, while Cripps was yet here, led to the modification 
of Cripps’ proposal as embodied in his letter to the President dated 
7 April 1942. 


According to it the Commander-in-Chief was to retain his seat on the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council as war member and retain full control over 
all war activities. An Indian was to be added to the Executive to be in 
charge of Defence and was to deal with public relations, demobilization 
and postwar reconstruction, petroleum, representation of the Eastern 
Group Supply Council, amenities of troops, canteen organization and 
certain non-technical educational institutions, stationery, printing and forms 
for the Army and social arrangements for all foreign Missions and Officers. 
This scheme of dyarchy gave place to one of complete transfer of the 
Defence Department to a representative Indian member, with the exception 
of functions to be exercised by the Commander-in-Chief as war member 
of the Executive Council. It was a delegation of functions rather than a 
division. The Working Committee varied this formula, the chief variations 
relating to: (a) the term during which this delegation of functions should 
be in force; and (b) the lists of functions to be retained by the Defence 
member and those to be delegated to the Commander-in-Chief as war 
member of the Executive Council. 


The term, which was limited to the duration of the war in the 
Working Committee’s proposals, was amended by Cripps to “until the 
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new Constitution comes into operation’. The second change made by 
Cripps was vague and ambiguous and required clarification. To make a 
long story short, the negotiations failed. But why did they really 
fail? One snag was the repetition of the offer of August 1940 and 
the addition of the Explanation that ‘“‘the present declaration is in- 
tended not to supersede but to clothe those general declarations with 
precision and to convince the people in India of the War Cabinet’s sincere 
resolve”. The second snag was that there was nowhere any indication 
that Britain was ready to part with power. In truth, however, there 
occurred an event which was not widely known at the time and which 
must be less widely known today in India. I have said that amongst the 
fifty and odd visitors who called on Cripps, there were three Princes of 
eminence. These three paid a visit to Cripps on 1 April, and on the 
following two days they saw him again with a request that the summary 
of their interview with Cripps on 1 April in typescript should be initiall- 
ed by him. Cripps refused to do any such thing and stated in a rage that 
they had better go to the Congress and settle their affairs with Congress 
and Gandhi, “‘for we are packing off”. This curt reply put out the three 
Princes who hastened to the Viceroy and apprised him of the happenings 
of the previous week. He spoke to Churchill saying that Cripps was 
making a mess of Indian affairs and had better be recalled. Apparently 
the call came and Cripps answered it, making offensive remarks against 
Indian politicians, comparing them to magistrate’s court lawyers. With 
these words Sir Stafford Cripps left India on 11 April. 


Although there were a few who bemoaned the failure of Cripps, 
yet the vast majority was not unhappy. The Congress itself, it was true, 
was passing through a period of despair. All of a sudden, however, 
Gandhi evolved the formula of ‘‘Quit India’’ which acted asa veritable 
charm. The whole country was shaken to its foundations, the spirits of 
the people which became depressed suddenly rose to the highest pitch of 
self-confidence. A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was con- 
vened in Bombay on 7 and 8 August 1942. Government were themselves 
taken by surprise by the rapid rise in the tempo of the revolt. A month 
before the date they had prepared rooms in the Ahmednagar Fort, and 
when we all met in Bombay the plans of Government were no longer a 
secret. The Working Committee members were arrested on the morning 
of 9 August and were taken to the Ahmednagar Fort, where the Military 
Engineering Office was improvised into a jail with a row of twelve spaci- 
ous rooms, 40 by 30 feet, on one side of the quadrangle for the politicals, 
and a like arrangement on the opposite side with a breadthwise structure 
connecting these two, all the three enclosing a grassy lawn of 100 feet by 
40 feet. The fourth side had a wall and a gate. Here twelve of 
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us spent nearly three years. Towards the end of the term, two friends 
were released before the rest and the remaining ten were transferred to 
their respective States before they were finally released on or about 14 


January 1945. Our release was followed by a Conference in Simla with no 
tangible results. 


Early next year the Cabinet Mission came to India, consisting of 
three members, and they carried on negotiations for three months on the 
basis of statements, one dated 16 May and the other dated 12 May but 
published on 23 May. In August 1946 there came an invitation from Lord 
Wavell to Sri. Jawaharlal Nehri and a National Government was formed 
without the League joining at first, though it agreed to join the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. The League, however, joined the Cabinet later, some 
time in November. The Constituent Assembly opened on 9 December. 
The representatives of the States’ people also joined slowly. 


As affairs were progressing and Gandhi entered upon his last and 
fourth fast unto death, some differences with the Moslems were cleared. 
But a bomb was thrown on Gandhi in the last week of February which 
however missed its mark. On 30 January 1948, a middle-aged young man 
named Godse shot Gandhi in the abdomen under the guise of saluting 
him by touching his feet and the great Mahatma left us. 


A new philosopher and politician came to tread a new path of 
salvation alike for men and nations. When he first broke the gospel of 
truth and non-violence, people jested as Pilate had done and pooh-poohed 
non-violence as a negative factor. He lived to convince them that all 
Divinity lies in Truth (satya) and that ahimsd is its sole form of worship. 
From his toothless jaws, he sent forth day in and day out lessons in 
politics which he presented as a new science and a new philosophy sub- 
ject to the same code of ethics as human society and influenced by the 
same laws of morality as man’s life on earth. To him the highest dip- 
lomacy lay in the utterance of the fullest and the barest truth and sup- 
porting it by the highest measure of non-violence. His greatest and no- 
blest achievement lay not in being able to conceive for the Britisher the 
lesson of Quit India, but in penetrating the soul of Britain and persuad- 
ing the higher nature of the Britisher to restore to India what had long 
been hers. His was the courage and the selflessness that courted the 
company of violence and spent days and nights in the midst of wanton 
crime and violent bloodshed. The power of subduing violence lay in facing 
it and not in fearing or fleeing from it. He rose to the highest altitude of 
his achievement by his service to the people of Noakhali. 
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The Redoubtable Methodist 
The Battle of the Lunch Counters 


An elderly Connecticut churchman 
of pacifist leanings has been jailed 
in New Hampshire because he 
followed a course the law said was 
wrong, but his conscience said was 
right. The case illustrates man’s 
sense of moral obligation which the 
philosopher, Kant, named as the 
most awesome thing in the universe, 
next to the starry heavens above. 
And awesome it is, when it cons- 
trains a man to do what he thinks 
he must, whether or not it is prudent 
or profitable or expedient. 


This is conscience, and its 
voice will be heard. You can 
shout it down but you cannot shut 
it up. You ignore its warnings 
but no power can change its 
decisions. The judgements of con- 
science are beyond bribery, per- 
suasion, flattery, terror or punish- 
ment. There are those who mock 
this faculty in man and declare 
themselves above and beyond its 





§ These two accounts have been compiled 
from materials received from Rev. R. R. 
Keithahn and the U.S. Information Service, 
New Delhi, as well as on the basis of 
certain newspaper reports. 
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reach. They learn in good time 
what Huck Fenn learned, that 
“sometimes a fellow’s conscience 
takes up more room than all the 
rest of his insides’’. 


Dr Willard Uphaus is a man 
with a dream—a dream of world 
fellowship which would embrace 
men and women of all races, 
creeds, and political beliefs. Work- 
ing side by side with his devoted 
wife for the past seven years, Dr 
Uphaus brought his organisation, 
World Fellowship, Inc., to such a 
success on his 300-acre World 
Fellowship estate at Albany, N.H., 
that he incurred the displeasure of 
the Attorney General of New 
Hampshire, Louis C. Wyman. 


New Hampshire was one of the 
many states to enact anti-sedition 
legislation during the period which 
followed the activities of the late 
Senator McCarthy. 


Scenting what he thought might 
be a Communist plot hatching 
among the scenic White Mountains, 
the Attorney General subpoenaed 
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Dr Uphaus to turn over to him, 
among other things, the names of 
all the guests who had been at 
World Fellowship during 1954 and 
1955. Dr Uphaus, Methodist 
layman of considerable standing 
in the First Methodist Church 
in New Haven, Conn., refused 
to produce these lists on 
grounds of conscience and the ancient 
doctrine, ‘“‘reluctance to inform’’. 
He has steadfastly refused to give 
to Mr Wyman the names of people 
who had never been guilty of 
anything but friendly and open 
discussion on religion, economics, 
peace and race relations, at his 
White Mountains’ camp. 


In January 1956, he was finally 
brought to trial in Merrimac 
County Superior Court in Concord, 
N.H. At the end of a long day 
of questioning he once more 
refused to produce his records. 
It was then that he was held in 
contempt and sentenced to prison 
until “purged of contempt”, a 
sentence which may well be a life 
sentence particularly as he is close 
to the 70 mark, and since he has 
declared that he has no intention 
of recanting. 


His attorneys. Royal W. France, 
Leonard Boudin, and Hugh Bownes 
carried the case to the New 
Hampshire Supreme Court where 


the verdict of the lower court was, 


sustained, three to two. The two 
justices upholding the minority 
stated that in their opinion the 
Attorney General had produced 
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no relevant evidence to warrant 
prosecution and had in this way 
infringed on his First Amendment 
rights. 


When a rehearing was refused, 
the appeal was taken to the United 
States Supreme Court. The case 
was argued before the court on 17 
November 1958, and on 8 June 
1959 a five-to-four adverse ruling 
was handed down with Chief 


Justice Warren and Justices 
Brennan, Black and Douglas 
dissenting. 

Justice Brennan, a Roman 


Catholic, in his minority opinion 
declared: ‘‘The Attorney General 
had already published the names 
of speakers at the World Fellowship 
Camp. Now he _ wanted _ the 
correspondence between Uphaus and 
the speakers. 


“The Attorney General admitted 
that it was unlikely that the 
correspondence between Uphaus 
and the speakers was going to 
contain a damning admission of a 
purpose to advocate the overthrow 
of the government (presumably 
of New Hampshire) by force and 
violence. 


“He said that it might indicate 
a sinister purpose behind the 
advocacy of pacifism—‘the purpose 
of achieving a quicker and cheaper 
occupation by the Soviet Union 


> 9 


and Communism’. 


In a _ statement before the 
court Dr Uphaus said: “When I 
declined in this court to produce 
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the World Fellowship records 
called for by the Attorney General, 
I indicated that there had been no 
question in my life to which I had 
given more time, thought and 
prayer, no question on which I had 
more seriously sought advice. This 
is even more true today. 


“Almost four years have gone 
by. Our World Fellowship Centre 
in Conway has continued to func- 
tion and grow, bringing friendly 
people to New Hampshire from 
all parts of the country and from 
other lands. 


“Today the Bill of Rights is a 
part of my life, and I want to 
cherish and uphold it. Today I 
wish to do honour tothe Consti- 
tution of the State of New 
Hampshire which guarantees the 
Right of Conscience. Today my 
religious convictions, my inner 
conscience, nurtured in a Christian 
home, by study of the Bible and 
years of teaching in the field of 
religion still cause me to abhor the 
thought of bearing false witness 
against my brother. 


“The dissenting opinion of four 
justices of the Supreme Court who 
had this matter for adjudication 
strengthens my conviction. You will 
recall, your Honour, that Justice 
Brennan characterised the objective 
of this investigation as being ‘the 
impermissible one of exposure for 
exposure’s sake’, in violation of the 
First and Fourteenth Amendments. 
He pointed out, too, the danger of 
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these inquiries into the areas of free 
speech and assembly. 


“I am in complete agreement 
with that opinion. But over and be- 
yond these civil guarantees I rest 
my refusal on a profound religious 
and ethical teaching, as old as the 
Old Testament and present in the 
history of the Church. I believe that 
it is morally wrong to put inno- 
cent people into the hands of inves- 
tigators who have the power to 
harass, to punish through ugly pub- 
licity, and even to take away their 
means of livelihood These names, I 
have reason to believe, would have 
been added to a cross-index then 
being compiled—perhaps it is still 
being compiled—by the Attorneys 
General of other states. 


“Your Honour, I am clear in my 
own heart and conscience that I can 
best uphold the revered principles 
of freedom on which this country 
and state were founded, and the 
religious teachings of my church, by 
continuing to refuse to turn over the 
names and addresses of our guests 
at World Fellowship. I have no 
reason to believe that any of these 
persons whose names have been call- 
ed for have in any sense hurt this 
state or our country. They should 
not be in the hands of the Attorney 
General. To give these names would 
be for me to bear false witness and 
that I cannot do. 


“If my position seems to your 
Honour to be stubborn or contum- 
acious, I can only say I have no 
choice in this matter, and before 
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God, my answer must again be 
‘No’ ”° 


Dr Uphaus’s father was a tiller of 
the soil, a rock-ribbed Republican 
and a member of an Evangelical 
Association Church, a sect not too 
unlike the early Methodists. His 
grandfather Bernard a charter mem- 
ber of the church, came over from 
Germany. Dr Uphaus grew up as a 
farm boy. He learned the value of 
hard work and of wholesome, 
austere living. 


Because he had an alert retentive 
brain, his father decided that he 
must have an education. He attend- 
ed Earlham College, a Quaker insti- 
tution, at Richmond, Ind. It was 
there that the Quaker principles 
against war and killing were nurtu- 
red. 


He earned his way by teaching in 
school. In 1917 he received his A.B. 
degree at Indiana University. Major- 
ing in religious education he studied 
at Yale University Graduate School, 
receiving his master’s degree in 1921 
and his Ph.D. in 1925. He taught 
for several years on the faculty of 
the Vanderbilt University School of 
Religion at Nashville, Tenn. 


Then in 1934 he became execut- 
ive secretary of the National Reli- 
gion and Labour Foundation, an 
organization which is responsible 
for many of the close ties between 
the church and labour today. 


Dr Uphaus achieved national 
prominence in the labour-church 
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field during the years he served in 
this capacity. Working in these dep- 
ression years in many parts of the 
country he saw that abject poverty 
and great wealth often existed side 
by side. 


One of his main preoccupations 
has been the cause of peace. In 1950 
he was a member ofa group that 
comprised the score of Americans 
who went behind the Iron Curtain to 
attend the Second World Peace 
Congress at Warsaw. 


Today, going behind the Iron 
Curtain is a commonplace, little 
more adventurous than seeing Paris 
or Rome, but in 1950 it was regard- 
ed as tantamount to being a card- 
carrying Communist. 


Dr Uphaus has been interested 
in peace all his life. _ He is a Chris- 
tian socialist because he feels that 
such a way of life provides for a 
better foundation for the Kingdom 
of God and a coéperative existence, 
but he has never been a member of 
any party. 


‘“‘As a Christian’, he said, “I 
have been interested in peace all my 
life. It was this interest that led me 
to a world fellowship for all creeds 
and races. 


“Iam a Christian Socialist be- 
cause I simply believe that that way 
of life provides a better foundation 
for the Kingdom of God and a co- 
operative existence. I have had that 
feeling ever since 1934 when I had a 
chance to see extreme poverty exist- 
ing side by side with great}wealth. 
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“TI feel that to be a good Socialist 
requires a finer personal type of 
thinking and you have to be a better 
Christian than ever. That means 
drawing into fellowship with people 
of the left as well as others. I can’t 
see how Christians can have a cold 
war in their hearts and set aside 
Communists as some sort of strange 
and unredeemable people.” 


4- 


News reports from the U. S. 
say that the techniques of the recent 
Negro sitdowns in the South had 
their origin with Mahatma Gandhi. 
They are of course quite right. The 
historian can trace their arc of 
transit from the time in 1937, when 
Channing Tobias and Benjamin 
Mays had their conversation with 
Gandhi about applying his methods 
and vision to the Negro struggle, to 
the time in 1956 when Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr, used the Gandhi 
method in the bus sitdown at 
Montgomery and brought about the 
new wave of Negro militant non- 
violence in the South. 


The nub of the recent outbreaks 
is the shift in the arena of the 
Negro struggle from the courtroom 
to the store and restaurant-counter, 
and from legal action to non-violent 
direct action. Long ago, impatient 
of British slowness in responding 
to demands for Indian freedom, 
Gandhi openly violated the salt tax 
law and was arrested along with 
hundreds of thousands of others. 
Some such view is in the minds of 
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the young Negroes, who were impa- 
tient at the slow-down of desegre- 
gation in the South, and picked for 
direct action the violation of South- 
ern mores against serving Negroes 
at food counters, just as Gandhi 
picked the salt laws. 


What the young people did was 
quite simple. They made a purchase 
in a department or retail store, paid 
for it, and then sat down at the food 
or soda counter, offering their 
money deadpan as at the other 
counters. ‘When refused service they 
simply sat and waited, until the shop 
closed or they were forced out. In 
the latter case they did not fight or 
offer resistance, but walked away 
despite taunts and provocations. 


Their action was direct action 
because it was not limited to legal 
complaints or test cases but present- 
ed the store-owner and the commu- 
nity with a decision. The minority 
members have made the first move 
and the next move is up to the 
majority. It is action without words 
— symbolic action, as so much of 
Gandhi's was. 


It is a baffling technique to meet 
and a difficult one to carry out. 
The American Negroes are almost 
the last Christians in America, in 
the sense of taking their religion 
with serious simplicity. If any one 
should be able to make the method 
work, they should. But it is well to 
remember also that they live in an 
era when all through Africa—the 
continent of their origin—young 
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leaders are learning how to use an- 
other method for redressing wrongs, 
not non-violence but violence. That 
was the inner conflict in the hearts 
of these young people as they sat 
at the counters, waiting, in a coun- 
try which has given them freedom 
but from which they now demand 
equality. 


Sometimes in world history 
there is a local or national struggle 
which also has meaning for the 
larger world scene. This happened 
when Gandhi led the movement for 
Indian independence and developed 
a technique and philosophy of 
global scope. Is it happening again 
in the struggle of the Negro for 
complete equality ? 


There is a double struggle being 
waged for the equal rights of the 
Negro. One is for his political 
rights, and its arena is in the 
Senate and the courts. The recent 
round-the-clock Battle of the Fili- 
buster was only a phase of that 
struggle. The second is the struggle 
for the American Negro’s social 
right—housing, schooling, travel, 
eating, and all the other things that 
make up a person’s daily life. The 
current emphasis, by both the liberal 
Democrats and Republicans, seems 
to be once more on voting rather 
than on these aspects of daily life. 
It looks as if everyone were anxious 
to get away from the controversial 
and dangerous question of common 
schools for White and Negro alike 
to the safer one of equal rights in 
the ballot-box. 
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Yet there is more in life than 
voting, and more even than the 
economic right to equal job access. 
There is also the right to an equal 
chance to live a worthwhile life. 
The right for common schools has 
been carried on largely in the courts, 
and has been a slow and painful 
experience. Now the fight for com- 
mon public eating facilities is being 
waged more directly, through the 
non-violent but stubborn sitdown. 


It is a largely spontaneous strug- 
gle and perhaps signifies an effort on 
the part of obscure young Negroes 
to shape a non-verbal symbolic 
language by which they can reach 
the conscience of the nation and 
the world more effectively than by 
words or ballots or court appeals. 


The demonstrations were des- 
cribed by Life magazine as ‘‘both 
quiet and spontaneous, neither in- 
stigated nor codrdinated by orga- 
nized Negro groups’. In each city, 
the “‘passive resistance’? movement 
was spearheaded by Negro college 
students. 


Some observers hold that the 
demonstrations reflect—as the New 
York Times puts it—‘‘a mounting 
determination by Negroes to employ 
every means at their disposal to 
bring a speedy end to segregation in 
all fields”. 


A Times correspondent in At- 
lanta, Georgia, says that this deter- 
mination is prompted in part by the 
belief that progress towards 
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public school racial desegregation 
has in parts of the South not been 
as swift as it might be. Desegrega- 
tion of public schools “with all 
deliberate speed”? was ordered by 
the U.S. Supreme Court in 1954. 


Harold C. Fleming, Executive 
Director of the Southern Regional 
Council, believes that the demons- 
trations indicate a “shift in leader- 
ship and technique” to the younger 
Negroes, “‘and to new and flexible 
uses of the non-violent protest’. 
The Council is composed of White 
and Negro southerners whose objec- 
tive is the improvement of race 
relations. 


Outstanding among the younger 
leaders is the Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr of Atlanta. He now heads 
the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, an organization of 
Negro clergymen who seek to end 
all racial discrimination. 


It is Dr King’s contention that 
the demonstrations show that 
Negroes are uniting behind the 
principles of passive resistance and 
non-violence. He believes their pro- 
tests will give impetus to a larger 
movement ‘‘in the South”. Dr King 
explained: ‘‘We are not seeking to 
invade the realm of social privilege. 
We are trying to ensure civil rights. 
...(The demonstrations give) the 
people an opportunity to act, to 
express themselves, to become in- 
volved on the local level with the 
struggle.” 


By June Gandhian passive resis- 
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tance had its first major success in 
the United States when eight South- 
ern cities quietly admitted Negroes 
to lunch counters. The success of 
the Gandhian experiment was com- 
plete. The common counters have 
evoked neither violence nor boy- 
cott from White people. Likewise, 
Negroes have refrained from public 
expression of victory which might 
have been humiliating to White 
citizens. 


The demonstrations have been 
models of discipline. The Negro 
students in the vanguard of the 
movement were neither intimidated 
nor provoked when White citizens 
used force. But the result has not 
been achieved without sacrifice. 
Many cities, invoking old trespass- 
ing ordinances, have arrested more 
than 1,500 students. There have 
been cases of bombing and slashing 
of Negro demonstrators for daring 
to demand equality. 


In communities like Montgo- 
mery, Alabama, the whole student 
body rallied round expelled students 
while the Government put on a 
display of military force. But Negro 
students have lost the fear of jail 
and physical injury. As the Rev. 
Martin Luther King, often called 
the ‘‘Negro Gandhi’, has said: 
“It is no overstatement to charac- 
terise these events as historic. Never 
before in the United States had so 
large a body of students spread 
the struggle over so great an area in 
pursuit of the goal of human dig- 
nity and freedom.” 
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Reviews 


Shriman Narayan. Principles of 
Gandhian Planning. 1960. 
Allahabad, Kitab Mahal. 342 p. 
Rs 10. 


In this timely publication, Sri. 
Shriman Narayan, a member of the 
Indian Planning Commission, has 
brought together all his significant 
writings on the Gandhian approach 
to economic and social planning. 
The writings cover a period of 
nearly twenty years, from the thick 
of the pre-independence Gandhi 
era to the lackadaisical years after 
the assassination when there has 
been much talk, but little action, 
on Gandhian lines. Included in 
the book are the author’s famous 
“Gandhian Plan of Economic 
Development for India” (1944), 
his answers to criticism of the 
above entitled “Gandhian Plan 
Reaffirmed”’ (1948) and a selection 
of his editorial articles in the 
A.I.C.C. Economic Review (1952-58) 
as well as some of his later 
writing as member of the Planning 
Commission. For reasons not 
entirely clear, the publishers have 
also included the author’s pre- 
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Constituent Assembly brochure 
entitled “Gandhian Constitution for 
Free India” (1946). Taken to- 
gether, the book provides a 
formidable array of opinion and 
argument on some of the problema- 
tical aspects of planned development 
in India. 


Although the basic chapters of 
this book were written before the 
advent of the Five-Year Plans, 
they belong to a period when the 
whole country was greatly exercis- 
ed, as perhaps never since, upon 
the merits and demerits of social 
and economic’ planning. This 
makes the book, or at any rate 
most parts of it, a thing of great 
urgency and relevance at a juncture 
when we have very nearly reached 
the end of a decade of planned 
development and are  redoubling 


our efforts for a third five-year 
ascent. 


Long ago, as the author recalls, 
Gandhi gave us a talisman: 
“Recall the face of the poorest 
and weakest man whom you may 
have seen, and ask yourself-if the 
step you contemplate’’— planning, 
in the present instance—“‘is going 
to be of any use to him. Will he 
gain anything by it? Will it 
restore him to a control over his 
own life and destiny? In other 
words, will it lead to svardj for the 
hungry and spiritually starving ?”’ 
This is the acid Géandhian test, 
the “‘unto-this-last” yardstick that 
is the first and last principle in 
Gandhian planning. And the whole 
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book, in a sense, is a sustained 
argument, embellished with the 
fruits of wide reading, to bring the 
face of the half-starved, half-naked, 
almost unwanted Indian peasant 
and labourer somewhere into the 
canvas of planning-from-the-top. 


As this review is being written, 
the Planning Commission has just 
published an appraisal of the 
achievements of the first and second 
Five-Year Plans. What have we 
achieved during these ten years 
(1951-61) of our planning infancy ? 
Some of our achievements are 
spectacular by any standards, but 
most of the others are no more 
than pedestrian. Statistics of this 
kind are bound to be misleading 
unless we take into account, at 
every stage, the normal rate of 
development in a free and under- 
developed country. Nevertheless 
there is no gainsaying the fact that 
our progress, in gross terms, has 
been considerable. There has been 
a steady rise in the national 
income, in agricultural and indus- 
trial production, and in developing 
our human resources. The period 
has also been noteworthy for its 
consistent stress on _ increasing 
employment opportunities, reducing 
disparities in income and wealth 
and preventing the concentration of 
economic power. 


In a country of such extra- 
ordinary human fertility as India, 
all planning is bound in the long 
run to come to grips with the old 
Malthusian nightmare. Reading 
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Sri. Shriman Narayan’s book, in the 
light of the latest report of the 
Planning Commission, one begins 
to be confirmed in one’s fears and 
misgivings. It is clear that there 
has been a rise all round—but 
there has been also, alas, a 20 
per cent rise in prices as against a 
projected 20 per cent rise in per 
caput income and a 16 per ecnt 
rise in per caput consumption, and 


a rise in the backlog of unemployed, . 


from five millions at the beginning 
of the second Plan to nine millions 
at the start of the third. 


Even as mere statistics, the 
prospect of nine millions of our 
countrymen being unwanted and 
unprovided for, after a full decade 
of planned development, is dreary 
indeed. Asa human problem it is 
staggering. But of course there are 
two sides to this question: either 
our planning is faulty (the popular 
complaint) or—what is more 
likely—traditional methods of plan- 
ning are unsuited to a country 
whose only riches are its men. 
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The author quotes with approval 
the above table, which shows that 
Indian economic planning needs a 
labour-intensive orientation, not 
only to lead up to the millenium 
of full employment, which may 
after all be nothing more than one 
of the will-o-the-wisps that man 
has been chasing since the dawn of 
history, but even for the more 
prosaic achievement of optimum 
production. 


U.N. investigations, as well as 
the findings of many modern minds, 
have gone to show—what Gandhi 
had all along pleaded and what 
the present book tries to reiterate— 
that in an under-developed economy, 
such as that of India, ‘‘investment 
in people is likely to prove as 
productive, in the purely material 
sense, as any investment in material 
resources”. The Gandhian approach 
to planning will, in this reviewer’s 
view, stand or fall by how we 
answer a simple question: will it 
only lead to the elusive goal of full 
employment or will it also ensure 
that this country produces as much 
as it wants for dignified living—if 
no more ? 


Sri. Shriman Narayan’s book is 
a challenge to our habitual ways of 
thinking and, coming as it does 
from one of the nation’s planners, 
its chief value will lie in recalling us 
to the current validity of Gandhian 
planning, which we are likely, in 
the rush of the hour, to dismiss as 
outmoded, or at best as theoretical 
and Utopian. 
T. K. M. 
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T. V. Parvate. Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 
Ahmedabad. Navajivan Publish- 
ing House. Rs 7 


T. V. Parvate. . Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale. Ahmedabad. Navajivan 
Publishing House. Rs 8. 


It is fitting that these two books 
should be coupled for the purpose of 
review, not merely because they are 
written by the same author but be- 
cause they deal with the life and 
achievements of two outstanding 
national leaders of Maharastra, con- 
temporaries who laboured for the 
same cause in the spirit of dedi- 
cation, each in his own way, and 
whose impact on the politics of their 
time was equally profound and last- 
ing. Political biographies of this kind 
are rare in India and though we 
have had any number of articles and 
sketches about them, a sustained and 
full-length biography of their life 
and career has seldom been attempt- 
ed. We have of course, Sir Homi 
Mody’s Life of Pheroze Shah Mehta 
and recently R. P. Masani’s Life of 
Dadabhai; but many leaders of 
equal standing have not had their 
due. Something like Morley’s Life of 
Burke or Froude’s Life of Disraeli 
in the “English Men of Letters’ 
series could do justice to the life and 
labours of leaders like Ranade and 
Telang and Surendranath Banerji. It 
is therefore with special gratification 
that we welcome these studies in 
Tilak and Gokhale and we trust the 
publishers will find writers as com- 
petent as Sri. Parvate to give us equ- 
ally informing and instructive port. 
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raits of other eminent 
leaders of India. 


political 


Tilak died in August 1920 and a 
whole generation has gone by, and 
the cause for which he suffered and 
gave of his best has since triumphed. 
The svardj of his dreams is now a 
reality. We can therefore assess his 
life and work without passion or 
prejudice and review his character 
and achievements in the light of later 
researches with a due sense of 
balance and detachment. Tilak, in a 
way, was the stormy petrel of Indian 
politics, strong of will, defiant of 
authority, uncompromising in his 
views and determined to push his 
way to svardj in the teeth of over- 
whelming obstacles. Naturally he 
made enemies, some among his own 
countrymen and doubtless among 
the ruling classes. But he carried 
the’ masses with him in a way rarely 
equalled before the advent of 
Gandhi. Social refomers could not 
brook his conservatism, Muslims 
suspected his Ganesa processions, 
moderates feared his extreme 
demands for pirna svardj, capital- 
ists were uneasy at the mass rally of 
labour to his standard, and the Gov- 
ernment, stung by his unsparing on- 
slaughts through the columns of the 
Kesari and the Mahrdattd, and thirst- 
ing for revenge, sought every oppor- 
tunity to injure him and put him out 
of action. He resisted all opposition 
with a will and paid the penalty 
with noble unconcern, as that was 
the only way he could serve the 
nation. He suffered imprisonment, 
lost his health in the ordeal, but un- 
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deterred by growing age and infirm- 
ity and heedless of warning, he pur- 
sued his libellers and detractors to 
the British Court, endured the 
slanders of a ruthless defence coun- 
sel, lost the case and returned home 
disappointed, only to meet the end 
which closed a tempestuous career. 
All this is recorded in Parvate’s 
book with engaging frankness, with 
a wealth of documentary evidence 
collected with scholarly aptitude for 
facts and interpretation. 


It is indeed a crowded canvass, 
packed with details and comments 
on contemporary events. But a 
chapter on his “Attitude to the 
Cult of Violence’’ and the penulti- 
mate chapter on “Tilak and Gandhi” 
bring in relief Tilak’s approach to 
the nation’s problems as distinguish- 
ed from the methods adopted by 
Gokhale or Gandhi. Writing on 
the Reforms Resolution of the 
Amritsar Congress, Gandhi said : 


Tilak represents a school of 
thought of which he makes no 
secret. He considers that every- 
thing is fair in politics. We have 
joined issue with him in that 
conception of political life. We 
consider that political life in the 
country will become _ too 
thoroughly corrupt, if we import 
western tactics and methods. 
We believe that nothing but the 
strictest adherence to honesty, 
fairplay and charity can advance 
the true interests of the country. 


Tilak promptly objected to such a 
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presentation of his view and wrote 
to Young India: 


—I am sorry... that my 
view is not correctly represented. 
Politics is a game of worldly 
people and not of sddhus, and 
instead of the maxim ‘“akko- 
dhena jine kodham’’, as preached 
by Buddha. I prefer to rely on 
the maxim of Sri Krsna: “ye 
yatha mam prapadyante tams 
tathaiva bhajamyaham’’. That 
explains the whole difference 
and also the meaning of my 
phrase, ‘‘responsive codperation’’. 
Both methods are equally honest 
and righteous. But the one is 
more suited to this world than 
the other. Any further explana- 
tion about the difference will be 
found in my Gitd Rahasya. 


Gandhi, of course, had no pre- 
tentions to scholarship of this 
kind, but he had read the scrip- 
tures to some purpose and ventured 
“with the greatest diffidence’’ to 
join issue with the author of Gita 
Rahasya in a question involving 
interpretation of religious works. 


There are things in or about 
which instinct transcends inter- 
pretation. The Buddhist text 
lays down an eternal principle. 
For me there is no conflict bet- 
ween the two texts quoted by the 
Lokamanya. The text from the 
Gita shows to me how the prin- 
ciple of conquering hate by love, 
untruth by truth, can and must 
be applied. If it be true that 
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God metes out the same meas- 
ure to us that we mete out to 
others, it follows that if we 
escape condign punishment we 
may not return anger for anger 
but gentleness even against 
anger. And this is the law not 
for the unworldly but essential- 
ly for the worldly. With defer- 
ence to the Lokamanya, I ven- 
ture to say that it betrays men- 
tal laziness to think that the 
world is not for sddhus. The 
epitome of all religions is to 

’ promote purusdrtha and puru- 
sartha is nothing but a desperate 
attempt to become a sadhu, i. e., 
to become a gentleman in every 
sense of the term. 


Pandits quote the Ssdstras with 
ingenious interpretations in support 
of their respective contentions, but 
is it difficult to choose from the 
bounteous store reasons for any 
cause? But Gandhi with none of 
Tilak’s erudition argued with New- 
man-like conviction and persuasive- 
ness, and we hope, not in vain. 


Parvate’s biography of Gokhale 
is a sequel to his study of the 
Lokamianya’s life and career. Born 
ten years after Tilak, Gokhale died 
five years earlier and the intervening 
years were crowded with events and 
achievements rare among public 
men. Parvate’s narrative, coupled 
with his interpretative review of . 
contemporary events, covers the 
period dominated by the activities 
of the two patriots. It is a fascinat- 
ifig story told with consummate 
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knowledge and judgement but with 
no less ardour and devotion to the 
subject of study. As in the other 
volume, the writer has made judici- 
ous use of every available material 
and thus provided the reader with 
a full and complete picture. The 
outlines of Gokhale’s life are pretty 
well-known—his brilliant academic 
career, his invaluable service to the 
Deccan Education Society in fulfil- 
ment of the pledge he took after 
graduation, his training for public 
work under the great Ranade, his 
plunge into what he called “the 
uncharted sea of public life” after 
eighteen years of professorship in 
the Fergusson College, the found- 
ing of the Servants of India Society, 
his evidence before the Welly Com- 
mission and the apology incident, his 
masterly exposition of Indian 
demands in the Budget Sessions 
of the Imperial Legislative Council, 
his réle as the then youngest 
President of the Congress at 
Benares, the part he played in the 
Morley-Minto Reforms, his South 
African visit and his subsequent 
association with Gandhi. One of 
the most rewarding things in the 
biography is the author’s well 
documented account of Gokhale’s 
relations with contemporary leaders. 
We have a picture of this aspect of 
Gokhale’s life all through the book, 
his respect for elders, his loyalty 
to friends and his _ sensitiveness 
.to public opinion. It was habitual 
with Gokhale to speak of Ranade 
and Déadabhdai and Mehta and 
Hume and Wedderburn in terms of 
utmost respect, bordering on 
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veneration. He used the same 
language in respect of Gandhi as 
of one who from time to time 
appears to guide the steps of the 
weak and erring. “Itis one of the 
privileges of my life’, said 
Gokhale, “that I know Mr Gandhi 
intimately and I can tell you that a 
purer, a nobler, a braver and a 
more exalted spirit has never moved 
on this earth’. Gandhi himself 
claimed Gokhale as his guru though 
we can hardly imagine Gokhale 
leading a batch of satydgrahis 
in defiance of government in South 
Africa or India. But Gandhi had 
an instinctive feeling of kinship 
with one who held that public life 
must be spiritualised and who 
made a complete renunciation of 
the many prizes of life in the 
service of the country. It so 
happened that Tilak and Gokhale 
had to part company in consequence 
of differences in the Deccan 
Education Society and they had to 
work in different camps when they 


turned to politics. But their 
differences were more  tempera- 
mental, and, though as active 


politicians they used strong langu- 
age against each other on occasions, 
they never ceased, by and large, to 
appreciate the qualities of head and 
heart of either. There was more 
common ground between them as 
patriots and public men. In a 
sense the gifts of either were 
complementary to the other in the 
national cause. For Gokhale like 
Tilak set no limits to our aspira- 
tions; they differed only in their 
method of approach. In the more 
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democratic era we are in, Gokhale’s 
parliamentary manner had to be 
supplemented by Tilak’s mass 
appeal. Politics are mainly con- 
cerned with personalities and in 
judging their actions there is vast 
scope for difference of opinion; 
what all could be expected of a 
dispassionate biographer is to place 
the facts, all the facts, before the 
reader and assess the quality of 
their work in the light of his own 
knowledge. This Parvate has done 
with no little skill and judgement ; 
and his chapters on “Some Less 
Known Aspects” and “Réle in 
India’s Freedom Movement’ bear 
testimony to the genius and 
character of Gokhale, his passion 
for service, his persuasive eloquence, 
his gentleness and forbearance and 
his undoubted impact on _ the 
temper of the times. The story of 
his tender relationship with Gandhi 
is well known; as also the circum- 
stances which impelled Gandhi to 
mould the Congress nearer to his 
heart’s desire rather than seek the 
office of the first member of the 
Servants of India Society as 
Gokhale’s successor. Parvate 
quotes a revealing passage from 
R.P.  Masani’s biography of 
Dadabhii : 


—‘Don’t you think Dada- 
bhai’s policy, which the present 
generation ridicules as a mendi- 
cant policy, was the right one 
considering the circumstances 
then prevailing ?”” asked Masani. 
“Yes”, replied Gandhi. Then 
promptly anticipating his second 
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question, added, “And I 
believe that if he were alive 
today, he would follow the 
same policy that I have been 
pursuing for the last few years’’. 


N. G. Ganpulay: Netaji in Ger- 
many. A Little-Known Chapter. 
Bombay. Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan. Rs 2. 


Gokhale once said of Tilak that 
if only he had been born in an 
earlier age, he would have carved 
a kingdom for himself. He was 
evidently thinking of  Sivaji 
who waged a ceaseless crusade 
against the Imperial Moghul and 
made himself master of Maharastra. 
Tilak was essentially a scholar and 
thinker and would have preferred 
the quiet of his study to the rough 
and tumble of contentious politics, 
were it not for the call he felt for 
the country in bondage. What 
Gokhale said of Tilak could be more 
appropriately applied to Subhas 
Chandra Bose who was every inch 
made for adventure. Adventure is 
to the adventurous, and even the 
prosaic and humdrum era of 
bureaucracy and departmentalism 
could not suppress the imperious 
urge for daring and adventure in 
Subhas. And Bose became a legend 
even in his own life-time. 


Bose’s sudden disappearance 
from the house of detention in 
Calcutta on the night of 16 January 
1941 added to the mystery and 
romance of his life. He left his 
house in a car dressed as a maulvi 
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and boarded the Punjab Mail at a 
wayside halt. In the train he 
pretended to be an insurance agent 
from Lucknow, by name Ziduddin. 
After a couple of days’ halt in 
Peshawar he continued his journey 
on foot to Kabul, now dressed as a 
Pathan and a deaf and dumb one at 
that. In Kabul he was guest of one 
Uttamchand. In March he sought 
the help of the Italian Legation, 
crossed the Russian border under 
the name of Orlando Mazzota and 
caught the train to Moscow. 
Accompanied by a German guide 
he then flew to Berlin. And there 
began the momentous work of 
organising the Indian contingent. 
Thereafter the Freedom struggle 
outside India took a newturn. In 
the words of Major General Shah 
Nawaz: ‘Netaji managed to reach 
Germany where he met Hitler and 
discussed the possibility of forming 
an army of Indians residing in 
German-occupied territory and from 
among Indian prisoners of war. 
Early in Germany, 1942, Netaji 
raised the first battalion of the Free 
India Legion in Germany.” 


All this is recorded with authen- 
tic documents by one who was the 
first of the Indians to contact Bose 
in Berlin and helped him to 
organise the Free India Centre and 
to prepare the ground for the 
formation of the Indian Legion. It 
was Ganpulay’s task to persuade 
the Indian prisoners to join the 
Legion and he was generally 
connected with the formation, 
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administration and welfare of the 
Legion. Mr Mookerjee who was 
in charge of the broadcasting depart- 
ment of the Azad Hind Centre adds 
his testimony that during the whole 
period of its existence “Sri. 
Ganpulay worked for the cause of 
Indian Independence with unflinch- 
ing devotion and, in spite of all the 
difficulties which we had to face, he 
had always stood by us and 
encouraged us to carry on the work 
which we were doing”’. 


It is such a close associate of 
Netaji who has furnished this 
account of his activities in Germany. 
Of course, in a world war of that 
magnitude Bose’s efforts, however 
arduous, could not be said to have 
a decided effect on the fortunes of 
war. But Bose was a patriot and 
his gesture could not have failed to 
make a marked impression on the 
temper of the times. Bose often 
dissented from Gandhi and Nehri 
and felt their efforts were not speedy 
enough or effective enough to win 
freedom for India; and he chose 
the path of violence as the surer and 
quicker means of freedom at the 
time. It is a mistake to think that 
Bose was opposing or defying 
Gandhi. Bose, says Ganpulay, held 
“Mahatmaji in great esteem. Even 
if he had to differ from the great 
leader Subhas Bose always asked 
himself what would Mahatma think 
of that. A much more appropriate 
description of Subhas Bose would be 
to call him a rebellious pupil of a 
great master.” 
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J. E. Jacoby. Across the Night: 
Adventures in the Supernormal. 
New = York. Philosophical 
Library. ix, 110 p. $ 3.75. 


This is a book that could be 
read at a sitting. It is the story, 
narrated by the author, of a friend 
of his whom he chooses to call, for 
the purpose of this book, Ronald 
Travers, who went through “an 
intensive religious experience”. The 
historical setting for this experience 
is said to be the “progressive retro- 
gression” of today wherein ‘‘our 
success does not make happy, our 
loyalty to state or codperation does 
not enlarge, our cult of sport does 
not invigorate, our cult of crime 
does not release; our education 
does not educate, our politicians do 
not govern, our arts do not recreate, 
our beauty does not nourish, our 
religions do not make whole” 
(p. 11). The main thesis of this book 
is to point out the reality and value 
of genuine mystic experience which 
is marked by an experience of the 
‘integration of the personality”— a 
profound religious experience (p. 
xii). He points out that this is 
exactly the connotation of the word 
“holy”. In integration lies the 
‘‘beauty of holiness’. 


He finds a corroboration for the 
above view in the various gnosti- 
cisms of western tradition, Plato, 
Plotinus and Philo, in Mediaeval 
Christian scholastics and in the 
Yoga of India, in Buddhism and in 
other free mystics. The vision of 
the Mystic is looked upon by the 
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author, following Jung and his 
Analytical Psychology, as a ‘“‘true 
symbolic expression—that is, the 
expression of something existent in 
its own right, but imperfectly 
known”. At the same time, the 
author wishes us to note that ‘the 
mystical quest is perhaps more than 
other human undertakings beset 
with danger of self-deception not- 
withstanding even uttermost since- 
rity” (p. 63). 


The most interesting part of the 
book, from the point of view of a 
student of the psychology and 
philosophy of religion, is that 
which is termed ‘‘controversial” by 
the author. The thesis that is sought 
to be maintained is that of “the 
individual as part of a reality far 
wider and intenser than is recog- 
nised by the public’ (p. 75). 
William James, Paul Elmer More, 
Professor Hocking, Evelyn Under- 
hill, Dr Jung, the Bhagavadgita and 
Emerson are brought into the pic- 
ture and their views are surveyed 
and examined. The author con- 
cludes the survey by saying : ‘‘Here 
then mystic and analytic psycholo- 
gists find themselves, in a measure, 
in agreement, confirming words 
written more than two thousand 
years ago : “‘He who has conquered 
himself by the self, he is the friend 
of himself; but he whose self is 
unconquered, himself acts as his 
own enemy like an external foe’ 
(Gitd, vi. 6).” 


The true man of God is a true 
humanist. But the author rightly 
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points out that his humanism is 
“theocentric—wherewith all things 
are subordinated to God and derive 
thence their justification and vita- 
lity’’. Gandhi who was the exemplar 
par excellence of this theocentric 
humanism spoke of self-effacement, 
the reducing himself to a zero, so 
that God may fully fill his entire 
being. The keynote of Gandhi's life, 
as of the life of saints all the world 
over, was “to enjoy God for his 
own sake and oneself and one’s 
neighbour for God’s sake’. Those 
who have lived in communion with 
the saints of their own respective 
religions will not have any hesita- 
tion in subscribing to the following 
words: ‘‘What one loves moreover 
inevitably imparts to the soul some- 
thing of itself. Therefore love of 
God is a drawing-near to the divine 
Being —becoming like to God. But 
the demonstration of this love is in 
the realm of morals” (p. 69). The 
dynamic goodness such as that of 
Gandhi can only be the consequence 
of a dynamic religion, ‘‘the living 
faith in a living God”. Such souls 
as these are a flash of lightning 
“across the  night’”—nilatoyada 
madhyasto vidyullekheva bhdasvard. 
Adventures in the Supernormal are 


no less exciting than adventures in 


the normal world. 
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Our Contributors 


Mira Behn: the well-known 
English associate of Gandhi, for 
many years resident in India, now 
travelling abroad; has: written 
before in Gandhi Marg. 

Jitendranath Mohanty: teaches 
philosophy in the University of 
Calcutta; has written before in 
Gandhi Marg. 

Sudhansu§ Bimal Mookherji: 
teaches in the Department of Letters 
of the Gadjah Mada University, 
Jogjakarta, Indonesia. 

R. K. Patil: formerly of the 
Planning Commission, now an 
active Sarvodaya leader ; has written 
before in Gandhi Marg. 

B. S. Sharma: teaches politics 
in the University of Delhi; was a 
member of the Study Team on 
Kerala of the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi. 

Gene Sharp: former Assistant 
Editor of Peace News, now a 
research fellow in the Institute for 
Social Research, Oslo; is a regular 
contributor to Gandhi Marg. 

D. N. Shikhare : Marathi author, 
now associated with the Works of 
Gandhi in Marathi project of the 
Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. 

B. Pattabhi Sitardmayy4: well- 


known historian of the Indian 
National Congress, recently 
deceased. 


J. Vijayatunga : Ceylonese poet- 
journalist, now long resident in 
India; has written before in 
Gandhi Marg. 
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AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS 


in UTTAR PRADESH 


As in other Indian states most 
of the people of Uttar Pradesh live 
by farming. It is therefore natural 
that Agriculture should be _high- 
lighted in its development plans. 


In the First Five Year Plan, 
Government decided to spend one- 
fourth of the total outlay on 
Agriculture and Community Deve- 
lopment. This was welcomed by 
the people, who worked hard for 
self-sufficiency in food production 
making full use of Government 
help, with the result that the pro- 


duction target of about 10 lakh 
extra tons of foodgrains was 
achieved. 


Under the Second Five Year 
Plan, these efforts have been 
continued. The decision was to 
spend almost double the amount 
on Agriculture and Community 
Development programs. The pro- 
duction target has also been raised 


to 24 lakh extra tons for the year 
1960-1961. 


In order to achieve this target 
many avenues have been explored. 
For instance, loans on easy terms, 
seeds of good quality, compost, 
fertilizers and improved implements 
667 seeds centres 


have since been established and by 


have been given. 


the end of this second financial 
year 100 more centres will be 
ready. The distribution of nitrogen 


fertilizer is going on speedily. 


Besides, tanks have been deepen- 
ed and the vegetation on the bed of 
these tanks has been used for 


preparing compost etc. Many 
other programs of change are 
under way. 


It is hoped that these efforts will 
result in a speedy fulfilling of 
targets and the common _ people 
will be able to benefit from the 
state’s overall economic progress. 


[advt.] 
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ORISSA 


and her 


FACTS are more telling than 
fictions, and realities are more 
interesting than fairy tales. Let us 
look back, look forward and try to 
read the story of the progress of 


Orissa in modern days. 


Only 12 years ago the Province 
was a small and insignificant one. 
Here poverty was chronic, scarcity 
was general, health and education 
were neglected, floods were recurr- 
ing, famines knocked at the door 
every now and then, rivers were 
unfordable, roads were negligible, 
and there was no industry worth the 
name. It was a tale of misery 
unredeemed even by a ray of hope 
about the future. Those were the 
days when the British ruled over the 
land. 


Independence came and with it 
came an era of prosperity. Prog- 
rammes of all round developments 
were laid down in the Five Year 
Plans and were worked out with 
unflagging zeal. A fight to the 
finish was launched against poverty, 
ill-health and ignorance. The 
constructive genius of the people 
was harnessed to achieve stupendous 


HOME (PUBLIC RELATIONS ) 


pro g§ ress 


objects, and what could have taken 
ages to accomplish were built up in 
the course of days, months and 
years. 


Here let us pause and look 
round. We have the great Hirakud 
Project, the big Steel Plant at 
Rourkela, a new port at Pardip, a 
beautiful new capital for the State, 
big bridges over rivers, good roads 
to link up new horizons, spread of 
education to cover all children, 
care for health of all, relentless 
effort for production of more food, 
more cloth and construction of more 
houses, and sprouting up of 
industries as if by the touch of a 
magic wand. This is the story of an 
unbroken line of aspirations and 
achievements, of daring and doing, 
of great dreams come true. 


The hand of progress in Orissa 
moves, and moving, moves on. A 
leaf is added every day to the epic of 
a people on the march. Great 
things have happened, but greater 
ones are still to come. 


This is the story of Orissa and 
her progress. 
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